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UNITED STATES NEUTRALITY POLICY. 


INCE it was last described in these pages' the formulation 
of American Neutrality Policy has passed through several 
phases. In recent weeks it has once more attracted special 
interest in view of the opinion expressed by the League Experts? 
-hat an embargo on the export of petroleum and petroleum products 
«o Italy, if it were “‘ applied by all States Members of the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee, . . . would be effective’ if the United States 
of America was to limit its exports to Italy to the normal level 
of its exports prior to 1935.’ This led to careful re-examination 
of the trend of policy in the United States, and of the discussions in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives on the subject of 
yermanent neutrality legislation. It was not until February 29, 
‘he date on which the embargo sections of the Act of August 31, 
1935 expired that some of the uncertainty was removed. On that 
late the President signed the new Neutrality Resolution agreed 
pon by Congress, which represented a compromise and, in effect, 
prolonged the original Neutrality Act until May 1, 1937, but with 
certain important modifications. 

It will be recalled that the original Act provided for : 

1. Authorization to the President to impose, upon the outbreak 
or during the progress of war, as soon as the President has proclaimed 
the existence of such a war, an embargo upon the export of arms, 
immunition and implements of war, either direct or to a neutral 
port for transhipment, to all belligerents. The President was 
given discretion to extend the embargo to other States as and when 
they became involved in war. The validity of this section was to 
expire on February 29, 1936. 

2. A system of registration of arms and munitions manu- 
iacture and licensing of the export and import of arms, munitions, 
etc. 

3. Delegation to the President of power to withhold protection 
‘rom American citizens travelling on any vessel flying the flag of 
any belligerent nation, to prohibit entrance of foreign submarines 
during war into American ports or territorial waters, except on 
conditions prescribed by the President, and to require bond of 
vessels suspected of leaving an American port for the purpose of 
delivering up to any belligerent warship or supply ships, men or 
fuel, munitions or other supplies. 

The administrative machinery for registration and licensing 
was established on September 21, and on September 26 the President 
by proclamation defined the meaning of arms, ammunition and 


(1) Vide Bulletin of November 23, 1935, Vol. XII, No. 10, pages 4-6. 

(2) Report regarding Conditions governing the Trade in and Transport of Petroleum 
ind tts derivations, etc., British White Paper. Cmd. 5094. 

(3) The Experts estimated that a period of three to three and a half months 
would elapse before such an embargo, even were it universally applied, could become 
effective. 
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implements of war. On October 5, two days after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Abyssinia, the President issued two Proclamations 
The first declared that a state of war existed and put into operation 
the Arms Embargo provided for in the Neutrality Act. The same 
proclamation also contained the following significant paragraph : 
‘‘ In these specific circumstances I desire it to be understood that 
any of our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any 
character with either of the belligerents do so at their own 
risk. . . .’’ The scope of this undefined category of transactions 
was wide, and the President was evidently prepared to go as far 
as possible, without transgressing the limits of the Act, towards 
the fulfilment of neutral duties. 

The second proclamation required American citizens to refrain 
from travelling in vessels of belligerent nations, warning them that 
such action would be at their own risk. On October 9 the Govern- 
ment Export-Import Bank announced that it was not prepared to 
accede to any requests for credits from firms desiring to trade with 
Italy.* 

But the principal gap left by the policy to which Congress had 
limited the Administration by its refusal of discretionary power 
was the non-inclusion of certain raw materials essential for war 
purposes, such as oil, cotton, copper, scrap-iron and steel, etc., 
in the category “ implements of war.’’ An attempt, however, was 
made by the Administration to secure, by moral pressure, the 
voluntary limitation by producers of their exports of such com- 
modities. On October 30, referring to the tempting trade oppor- 
tunities offered, the President reminded traders that to supply 
such materials would mean the prolongation of the war. The 
Government, he added, was being kept informed as to all shipments 
exported to both belligerents. The Secretary of State reiterated 
the President’s warning in more definite form on November 15, 
when he announced that trade in certain commodities such as 
“oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap-iron, and scrap-steel, which 
are essential raw materials ’”’ was directly contrary to the Adminis- 
tration’s policy. The level of exports of such commodities would 
be closely compared with the figures for the same period of the 
previous year. 

But these and other attempts? to secure voluntary limitation 





(1) This announcement, taken in conjunction with the prohibition, under the 
Johnson Act of April, 1934, of loans to States (of which Italy was one) in default 
on war debt payments, further closed the financial door to Italy. 

(2) e.g. On November 21 Mr. Ickes, Petroleum administrator, called upon 
producers to refuse to sell oil and war materials to Italy. (This he subsequently 
disavowed on December 3, claiming that he was speaking of munitions only). On 
November 23 the Shipping Board Bureau warned all commercial lines indebted to 
the Federal Government that the shipping of essential war materials was contrary 
to the Government’s policy. It also prohibited the breaking up of ships for scrap 
to be exported to Italy and prevented the tanker Ulysses from sailing with 12,000 
tons of oil to Italy. The Secretary for Labour also identified herself with this policy 
by supporting union labourers who had refused to sail in a ship carrying war 
materials to Italian Somaliland. (See Buell; The New American Neutrality, 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 23, January 15, 1936). 
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of exports of essential war materiais proved unsuccessfui, although 
towards the end of the month of November it appeared not impossible 
that, if the League of Nations were to decide upon the imposition 


Tation 6p han ay : 
an oil embargo against Italv, the Administration might be in 








Same i of : 
aph : a position to influence some of the oil companies and, if not to 
1 that suspend, at least to restrict exports of oil to the 1934 level. 

f any The postponement of the oil embargo pending the outcome of 





the Hoare-Laval peace proposals created a bad impression which 
the publication of the details of those proposals only strengthened. 
The result was little less than a revulsion of feeling against the 
League and its members. The advocates of isolation seized the 
opportunity to attack the Administration on its policy of neutral 
dutiest and to swing opinion in the country away from the conception 
of neutral duties back to isolationism. 
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“yd Faced with this opposition movement and the obvious failure 

vith of moral pressure to limit exports to 1934 levels* the Administra- 
tion prepared to take no further public action, but to elaborate its 

had policy and await developments when Congress reassembled on 

ion January 3, 1936. 

war By this time, in the light of the experience of the past three 

te months, certain ideas had emerged. In the first place opinion had 





hardened against discrimination between belligerents. There was 
less talk of the possibility of discriminatory action against any 












- belligerent declared to have violated by aggression its undertaking 
vr to the United States as a signatory of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
ly In this connection it may be noted that Signor Mussolini’s threat 
he io regard the imposition of an oil embargo as an act of war does 
ts not seem to have been without effect. It was immediately pointed 
d out by the isolationists that discrimination meant entanglement 
. in the League and any unpleasant consequences of League sanctions 
( policy. It was therefore considered, in the second place, that if 
h the League became involved in war with one of the original 
' belligerents, League Members should be treated in exactly the same 
way as the original belligerents, for only in this way could the 





United States avoid entanglement and prejudice to her neutrality. 
Thirdly, it was generally recognized that the new neutrality policy 
had rendered obsolete the traditional doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas and the American claim to the maintenance, and if necessary 
the military protection, of a neutral’s right to trade. This recog- 
nition did not fail to produce unfavourable reactions in some 


quarters, 



















(1) On November 28 Senator Borah had warned the Administration that to 
join ir. League sanctions would be to “ plunge us into European difficulties,’ though 
he had endorsed the policy of restricting exports to a normal peace basis “ as a 
very reasonable course to pursue.” 






(2) Buell ; op. cit. quotes the following figures: Monthly average vf American 
exports to Italian Africa, 1934, $25,403; October, 1935, $367,785: November, 
1935, $583,735 (an increase of 3,148 per cent. over November, 1934) 
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§ " When Congress reassembled on January 3 it received from the 
President his annual Message, in which he defined Americay 
neutrality policy ‘‘ towards any and all nations which engage i. 
wars, not of immediate concern to the Americas,”’ as: 

“ First, we decline to encourage the prosecution of war by 
permitting belligerents to obtain arms, etc., from the Unite: 
States. 

Secondly, we seek to discourage the use by belligerents 9) 
all or any American products calculated to facilitate the prosecy. 
tion of war, in quantities over and above our normal exports ty 
them in times of peace.” 

On the same day Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Representative Sam )) 
McReynolds, Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
introduced, with the approval of the Administration, bills almos 
identical in form into their respective Chambers, where they were 
referred to their two Committees for examination. 

The new legislation, unlike the original act of August, 193; 
was intended to be permanent. The Administration’s Bill contained 
a number of additional provisions and was explained to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by Senator Pittman. It was man- 
datory to impose an embargo not only against the export of arms 
ammunition and implements of war, but also against the export 
to belligerents of other articles and materials in excess of normal 
exports, if the President should find that such restrictions 
“will serve to promote the security and preserve the neutrality 
of the United States and to protect the lives and commerce ”’ oj 
its nationals.‘ The extension of such embargoes to other countries 
as and when they became belligerents was also made mandatory 
instead of being left to the President’s discretion. In determining 
“normal exports ’’ the President was authorized to fix such period 
or periods for the determination of the averages as he thought fit. 

Next, the bill contained a new and mandatory provision making 
it unlawful for any person within the United States to purchase 
or sell bonds, securities, or other obligations of the Government 
of any belligerent country, or of any person acting for or on behal! 
of such Government, or to make any loan or to extend any credit 
to any such Government or person. The President, however, was 
given power to except “ordinary commercial credits and short- 
term obligations in aid of legal transactions and of a character 
customarily used in current commercial business.’’ Thirdly, all 
embargoes were to apply equally to all belligerents, unless Congress. 
with the approval of the President, declared otherwise. 

Fourthly, it was unlawful for American vessels to carry for 
direct export or transhipment to belligerents any articles upon 





(1) The Senate Committee deleted on January 10 a further sentence whic 
read: ‘‘or that to refrain from placing such restriction would contribute to « 
prolongation or expansion of the war ”’ as liable to entangle the United States wit! 
the League of Nations. 
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which an embargo had been placed. Fifthly, a new section was 
included requiring nationals of the United States to assume the 
risk of commercial transactions, even as to legal exports, with 
the Governments or nationals of belligerents. Finally, the provisions 
warning American nationals not to travel in the vessels of 
belligerents, refusing to belligerents the use of American ports as 
bases of supply, or the right of entry to American ports to their 
submarines, were substantially the same as in the original bill. 
A new section at the end of the bill authorized the President, if 
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tts to necessary, to negotiate modifications of existing commercial 
treaties or, failing this, to terminate them.’ 
) An alternative bill sponsored by Senators Nye and Clark and 
ittee Representative Maverick was introduced on January 6, and con- 
"sah tained amendments designed to stiffen the Administration’s Bill. 
hee Thus the embargo on arms exports was made mandatory 
: immediately upon the outbreak of war, instead of “ upon the 
outbreak or during the progress of war.’’ Secondly, the financial 
935 prohibition was extended to include loans to the nationals of 
ined belligerents. Thirdly, the bill withdrew from the President dis- 
mite cretion in fixing the period on the basis of which “‘ normal exports ”’ 
nal were to be determined, substituting an average of five years pre- 
am, ceding the war as a basis for fixing normal trade quotas. It further 
ort authorized the President, if desirable, to request Congress to 
nal restrict trade even below the ‘‘ normal”’ level. Finally, the Nye- 
“oa Clark-Maverick bill provided that all American exports traversing 
ity zones of belligerent operations should be shipped solely at the risk 
va of foreign purchasers (instead of at the risk of American exporters), 
- and definitely prohibited American vessels or American nationals 
be on belligerent vessels from traversing or travelling in zones of 
. belligerent operations. 
4 When discussion of the bills opened in the two Committees a 
. struggle began between the isolationists and the supporters of 
neutral duties; between those who opposed any semblance of 





co-operation with the League and those who felt it was a duty not 
to impede the League’s efforts to prevent or shorten the danger 
of war; between those who opposed the abandonment of the 
traditional American policy of the freedom of the seas and the 
neutral’s right to trade and those who claimed that insistence on 
this right involved the risk of fighting for its maintenance ; between 
trade interests which opposed the restrictions on their trade, and 
those who advocated a policy of taking the profits out of war ; 
and finally, between those who were prepared to abandon all rights 
and profits for a policy of peace at any price and those who felt 
that real neutrality was an illusion and that the surest way to keep 
out of war was to co-operate with those forces in the world the 



















(a) Italy had contended that the Neutrality Act of 1935 conflicted with the 
Italo-American Treaty of Commerce. This contention was held invalid by the 
Administration. 
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object of which was to prevent its outbreak. Apart from this there 
was the difference of opinion between those who insisted on 
mandatory legislation for fear of being entangled by a Presiden 
who overstepped the mark, and those who insisted that the 
flexibility conferred by discretionary legislation alone would prevent 
the dangers inherent in the rigidity of mandatory provisions 
applicable equally to all situations, however different the circum. 
stances of each case might be. 


As a result of the conflict of these various interests and ideals 
which, meeting like so many cross-currents, left nothing but a 
confusion of troubled waters, aggravated by threats of a “‘ filibuster,” 
it soon became clear that no new legislation could be adopted in 
a hurry. With the date of the expiry of the Arms Embargo 
imminent some action had to be taken, and a compromise was 
the best that could be hoped for. 


As early as January 10 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had struck out of the Administration’s Bill, in the section 
dealing with the ban on exports to belligerents of essential com- 
modities, the provision that it should be imposed whenever the 
President found “that to refrain from placing such restrictions 
would contribute to a prolongation or expansion of the war,” on 
the ground that this looked too much like co-operation with the 
League. Authority for such a ban was granted only when such 
action “ would preserve neutrality or protect the lives and commerce 
of American citizens.”’ 

Meanwhile, on January 27, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee reported out favourably, by 11 votes to 1, a bill similar to 
the McReynold’s measure though with certain modifications, 
restricting the exercise of the President’s discretion, providing that 
any embargo should be in accordance with the terms of commercial 
treaties, and excepting any American country at war with a non- 
American country from the definition of belligerents within the 
meaning of the Act. The Bill also rendered an arms embargo 
mandatory “ whenever the President shall find that there exists 
a state of war,” instead of “upon the outbreak or during the 
progress of war.’’ Further, it deleted the sentence cut out by the 
Senate Committee and added a new section to the effect that “ the 
United States reserves and reaffirms all rights under international 
law as it existed prior to August 1, 1914.’’ This was a concession 
to the supporters of the freedom of the seas doctrine. 


In his Report to the House the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. McReynolds, described it as holding a middle course between 
those who advocated dependence on international law alone and 
those who advocated complete isolation when war breaks out. “ If 
you undertake to put our Chief Executive in a strait-jacket . . . 
you have, to a great extent tied our country so that it cannot use 
its good offices for the prevention of wars. . . . Oftentimes it is 
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asier to aid in the prevention of wars than it would be at this 
ime to keep out of a war between two great naval Powers. . . .” 

The discussions in the Senate Committee, where a deadlock 
had been caused by the insistence of Senators Borah and Hiram 
Johnson on safeguards for the freedom of the seas doctrine, con- 
‘inued. On February 3 Mr. John Basset Moore, formerly a member 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, denounced the 
gislation to the Senate Committee as a 

“Curious blend of homicidal and suicidal mania. . . . With 
its misconceptions of the law, its confusion of belligerent with 
neutral functions and its general incoherence the more one studies 
it the clearer it becomes that it is, consciously or unconsciously 
inspired by the thought of enabling the United States, in the name 
of peace and neutrality, to co-operate with the League of Nations 
or with individual members thereof in such coercive measures as 
they may see fit to adopt whether under the title of ‘ sanctions’ 
or of avowed war for the purpose of ‘ enfcrcing peace.’ ” 

He claimed that the President’s control of exports of war 
materials ‘‘ obviously would bring us fully into any war to which 
it was applied.” Finally, he attacked the proposal to grant such 
“unlimited power to any man.” 

On the same day, in the Senate and in the House respectively, 
Senator Pittman and Mr. McReynolds suggested the advisability 
of extending the existing legislation for a year, pending full dis- 
cussion of alternative legislation. It had become clear that a 
compromise was essential if even the existing legislation was to be 
saved. As a result the Senate Committee approved and reported 
out favourably a Resolution prolonging with certain addition and 
modifications the existing Neutrality Act until May 1, 1937. 
On February 17 the House adopted this by 353 votes 
to 27, and on the following day the Senate similarly approved the 
measure without a record vote. 

This stop-gap bill modified in certain respects the original 
Act. In the first place, the arms embargo was to be imposed 
“whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of 
war,” instead of ‘‘ upon the outbreak or during the progress of 
war.” Secondly, the extension of the embargo to other States as 
they became involved in war was rendered mandatory, instead of 
being left to the President’s discretion. 

Further, the Resolution included two new Sections, to be known 
as Sections Ia and Ib. Section Ia read as follows :— 

‘“‘ Whenever the President shall have issued his proclamation 
as provided for in Section I of this act, it shall thereafter, during 
the period of the war, be unlawful for any person within the 
United States to purchase, sell or exchange bonds, securities or 
other obligations of the Government of any belligerent country, 
or of any political subdivision thereof, or of any person acting for 
or on behalf of such Government, issued after the date of such 
proclamation, or to make any loan or extend any credit to any 
such Government or person : 
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‘“* Provided, that if the President shall find that such actio: 
will serve to protect the commercial or other interests of the 
United States or its nationals, he may, in his discretion, and . 
such extent and under such regulation as he may prescribe, exce . 
from the operation of this section ordinary commercial credit 
and short-time obligations in aid of legal transactions and of ; 
character customarily used in normal peace time commerciy| 
transactions. . . .”? 

Section Ib stated that the Act did not apply to :— 

‘““. . . an American republic or republics engaged in war 
against a non-American State or States, provided the American 
republic is not co-operating with a non-American State or States 
in such war.” 

Subject to these changes? the original act was confirmed and 
extended until May 1, 1937. Consequently the provisions regarding 
the imposition of an embargo on arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, the registration and licensing of manufacture, import and 
export of arms, etc.: the withdrawal of protection from American 
citizens travelling on belligerents’ ships, the prohibition of the 
right of entry of foreign submarines into American ports, and of their 
use as supply bases for belligerent ships, remained in force. 


On the other hand, the proposals for an extension of the 
embargo to cover the export of essential materials (not arms, 
ammunition or implements of war) over normal peace-time levels, 
and for the inclusion of a provision declaring all trade with 
belligerents to be at the traders’ own risk and of stricter 
regulations regarding American shipping and American citizens 
travelling in belligerent ships were all omitted. But, as against 
the omission of such provisions, the inclusion of the embargo 
on loans and credits is an important addition. 

In conclusion, it is significant that the President, in a statement 
issued after he had signed the new Resolution on February 20, 
announced that “the policies announced by the Secretary of 
State and myself ’’ last October “ will be maintained in effect.” 
This was made clear by the President in his statement o! 
February 29, in which he went on to say :— 

“It is true that the high moral duty I have urged on our 
people of restricting their exports of essential war materials to 
either belligerent to approximately the normal peace-time basis 
has not been the subject of legislation. Nevertheless, it is clear 
to me that greatly to exceed that basis with the result of earning 
profits not possible during peace, and especially with the result 
of giving actual assistance to the carrying on of war, would serve 





(1) The remaining paragraphs of the Section provided that it was not to be con- 
idered to apply to a renewal or adjustment of existing indebtedness and prescribed 
the maximum penalty for violation of the section as $50,000 or five years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. 

(9) And a further minor amendment authorizing the appropriation of ‘‘ such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish the 
purpose of this act’”’ 
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to magnify the very evil of war which we seek to prevent. This 
being my view, I renew the appeal made last October to the 
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and to American people that they so conduct their trade with belligerent 
» EXcept nations that it cannot be said that they are seizing new oppor- 
Credits tunities for profit, or that by changing their peace-time trade 
nd of they give aid to the continuation of war.”? 

mercial rhus, as far as the Administration is concerned the policy of neutral 





juties still holds the field. 
On the other hand, the withdrawal from the President of the 




























































Fine exercise of his discretion regarding the extension of the arms embargo 
eae to other States, as and when they should become belligerents, might 
. have unfortunate results for League Members enforcing sanctions. 
d and Under the new legislation such extension is made mandatory, and the 
arding embargo would therefore be applied impartially to both of the 
ments original belligerents and to Members of the League of Nations, if 
t and their sanctions policy involved them in hostilities with the declared 
rican aggressor. ; 
f the S. A. H. 
their (1) The Times, March 2, 1936. 
the 
ims, 
vels, FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
with 1936. 
Icter March 24th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board ... Geneva 
zens March 30th *Committee of Experts for the ere 
‘inst of Conventions . Geneva 
: March 31st—April 1st *International Committee ‘for Inter- co- 
Argo operative Relations ia Geneva 
April 8th Asiatic Labour Congress Tokyo 
ent April 15th ... *Advisory Committee of Experts on 
y Slaver Geneva 
29, y 
f April 2oth .. Trafic in Women ‘and ‘Children Com- 
o mittee Geneva 
t. April 23rd—25th *Seventy-fifth Senien of the Governing 
of Body I.L.O. tm Geneva 
April 27th ... *Committee_ of Experts on ‘Interna- 
national Loan Contracts wine Geneva 
Our April 27th - *Committee on the — of the 
to Council .... ii . ae Geneva 
sis April 27th ... *Child Welfare Committee i Geneva 
>a April 27th—28th *Committee of Representatives of later- 
ng national Students’ Organizations . Geneva 
alt April 29th ... ™Financial Committee Geneva 
an April 29th ... *Health Committee sigs . Geneva 
May 4th ... *Committee on the Aliecation a Ex- 
yn- penses cose P - Geneva 
ed May 18th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
a= Opium, etc. . Geneva 
May 27th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 
ch June 29th ... “Expert Committee on Economic Cycles Geneva 
he 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abvssini 

February 19th.—The Italians reported that they had reached the 
plain of Gaela, on the route from Tembien to Sakota, and had been 
welcomed by the population. 

Kworam and Magalo were heavily bombed from the air. 

February 20th.—The left flank of the Italian forces was reporte; 
to be moving on Bwia, just south-east of Antalo. 

It was claimed in Addis Ababa that nearly the whole of Ras 
Mulugeta’s army had been reformed directly south of the Italian 
3rd Corps. 

February 21st.—A message reached Dessie from Ras Mulugeta 
that he had withdrawn southwards from Amba Aradam on Feb. 
ruary 15th, owing to the threat of an attack from both east and west 
by the Italians. There had been several local engagements, and 
Italian aircraft had made many bombing expeditions, but his own 
losses, from February 12th to 17th, amounted to only 147 killed and 
268 wounded. 

On February 16th, 1,500 Eritrean troops had entered his lines 
south-west of Antalo. 

Italian reports stated that Aderat, south of Bwia, had been occupied 
and advance columns were only some 15 miles from Amba Alaji, the 
southernmost point reached in the 1895 campaign. 

February 24th.—The Abyssinians were reported to be reinforcing 
the troops in the south, and in the Harar section Dejasmatch Nasibu 
was believed to have some 70,000 men. 

Ras Imru reported that he had raided the Italian lines at Fort 
Rama, 20 mileS from the River Mareb on the road between Adowa 
and Ashmara, and had killed over 400 of the white garrison. A second 
column claimed to have ambushed a party of white troops at Damo- 
gelila, near Adowa and killed 256 of them. Both actions were carried 
out at night. 

February 25th.—Dejasmatch Ayelu reported that on February rgth 
he had captured Om Ager, an Italian fort on the River Setit, which 
formed the boundary between Eritrea and his province of Wolkait. 

Italian aeroplanes were reported to have been active over Wolkait 
on February 22nd-24th, and to have also bombed the area just north 
and east of Dessie. 

February 26th.—Italian bombers made frequent attacks on 
Abyssinian forces in the south, notably at Ginir. In the north they 
attacked the road from Amba Alaji to the villages of Waldia and 
Cobbo. 

A report from Asmara described the victories claimed by Ras 
Kassa in Tembien as purely imaginary. According to statements by 
Abyssinian prisoners part of Ras Mulugeta’s forces had escaped from 
the encircling movement at Enderta, and some 15,000 had moved 
south. 

February 27th.—Ras Seyyum was reported to have moved his 
headquarters further east in Tembien, while Dejasmatch Ayelu had 
moved westward. 

Italian planes reconnoitred over Mega, in the south-west, not 
far from the Kenya frontier. 
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February 28th.—The Italians announced the occupation of Amba 
Alaji. Ras Mulugeta was reported to be attempting to reform his 
army in the Lake Ashangi zone, but Ras Kassa was stated to be 
surrounded in Southern Tembien. 

The Italians launched an attack on his forces and on those of 
Ras Seyyum from three sides. 

The Emperor informed a British press representative that the 
Italians had occupied no important military positions ; their advance 
merely increased their lines of communication. The Abyssinian trocps 
were now reasonably well supplied with arms, and the food situation 
was entirely satisfactory. 

February 29th.—Some 40,000 Abyssinians were stated to have 
been entrapped by the Italian movements, and their losses were 
described as enormous. 

March 1st.—An Italian communiqué announced that Ras Kassa’s 
army had been badly beaten and was in process of disruption. 

Reports reached the capital that several thousand Eritrean troops 
had deserted from the Italians, and were in Sidamo, prepared to fight 
for Abyssinia. 

March 2nd.—An Italian communiqué described the defeat of 
Ras Kassa and Ras Seyyum as “ crushing,” and it was reported that 
at least 4,000 had been killed. Ras Kassa was believed to have fled 
south-west with 50 of his bodyguard. 

For the first time, whole detachments had laid down their arms, 
and Marshal Badoglio said the enemy had suffered such a defeat as to 
have lost any readiness to fight—a thing unheard of in the military 
history of Abyssinia. 

March 3rd.—It was stated in the capital that the Emperor described 
the fighting in Tembien as an orderly retreat by Rases Kassa and 
Seyyum, who were fighting independently. Realizing that two army 
corps were attacking them they had fallen back on the Takkaze River, 
and their retreat was described as “ doggedly cunning ”’ with the aim 
of extending the converging Italian forces over as long a front as 
possible. 

Italian reports stated that the 3rd and the Eritrean Army Corps 
were moving west, occupying the heights over the River Gheva. 
Casualty lists published gave the number of white troops killed, from 
February Ist to 26th, as 194 (including deaths from disease). Since 
February 26th the dead and wounded amounted to 30 officers, 450 
Italians, and r1ro Eritreans. 
Austria. 

February 19th.—The Foreign Minister in Italy. (See /taly). 

February 24th.—Herr Winkler, the former Vice-Chancellor, was 
deprived of his Austrian citizenship and his estate in Styria was seized. 
(He had left for Czechoslovakia two days before the Nazi rising of 
July 25th, 1934, and had not returned). 

February 25th.—The Reichspost, referring to Mr. Eden’s speech, 
said the firmness with which he pleaded for collective security relieved 
the otherwise depressing atmosphere which the speech was bound to 
create. 
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March 3rd.—Prince Starhemberg was reported to have telegraphed 
to Signor Mussolini saying that his Heimwehr men, “ who share with 
Fascist Italy a common martial idea,” rejoiced at the recent successes 
obtained by Italian arms. 

The Prince left Vienna for Rome. 

Belgium. 
March 1st.—Colonel Beck arrived in Brussels. 


February 22nd.—The trial concluded of Colonel Veltcheff anq 
26 alleged accomplices in the plot of October 3rd, 1935, to overthrow 
the Government. Colonel Veltcheff and Major Stancheff were sentenced 
to death, two other officers to 10 years’ imprisonment, and 8 others 
to 8 years’. Fourteen were acquitted, including the former Minister 
of Finance, and General Zimoff, President of the Officers’ League 
(Colonel Veltcheff’s instrument). 

Colonel Veltcheff had been the leader in the coup d'etat of 
May 19th, 1934, when troops surrounded the palace and the King was 
forced to appoint a militarist Cabinet. 

February 29th.—The Court issued the “ formal motivation ” of 
its finding in the trial, stating that aggravating circumstances existed 
in the case of Colonel Veltcheff in that he had sought, after July, 1935, 
to organize the overthrow of the Tosheff Cabinet in October by force 
of arms. 

March 3rd.—The Minister of War announced that he had ordered 
the dissolution of the Officers’ League. In an address to commanders 
of the Sofia and of provincial garrisons he directed all officers to refrain 
from political activities and devote themselves exclusively to military 
duties. 


Canada. 

March 2nd.—The C.C.F. leader, speaking in the House of Commons, 
protested against an address given in Montreal by the Italian Consul- 
General to the Italian Chamber of Commerce, and said that such 
utterances, coming from one claiming diplomatic privileges, were 
fitting ground for the Government to demand his recall. 

The Prime Minister said Signor Petrucci’s speech had been ill- 
judged, ill-advised, and wholly improper, but that the rules regarding 
Consuls were less strict than those affecting Ministers, and he did not 
think the speech constituted an offence sufficient to warrant the 
Government asking for his recall. (Signor Petrucci had scoffed at 
the League, and said cne must grieve at the thought that it was taking 
steps to save the last stronghold of slavery in Africa. He suggested 
Canada should take the lead in ending the estrangement between Italy 
and Great Britain). 


China. . 
February 22nd.—The Chairman of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, referring at the annual meeting to Senator Pittman’s state- 
ments about silver, said America would have to follow a very different 
policy to persuade China to return to the silver standard. 
Exchange operations by well-placed speculators and large-scale 
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smuggling had precipitated the flight from silver, and the exchange 
had deteriorated so rapidly that the Chinese Government were com- 
pelled to take action before detailed plans were ready or international 
support could be secured. Sir Frederick Leith Ross was not respon- 
sible for the decision, which was actually taken by the Government. 

February 27th.—A large force of Ho Lung’s Red troops were stated 
to have established themselves at Pichieh, in Kweichow, some 10 miles 
from the border of Yunnan. Many had already entered Yunnan 
near Chaotung. 

In the north some 10,000 Reds, under Mao Cheh-tung, were 
reported to have entered Western Shansi from North Shensi by crossing 
the Yellow River and defeating the local forces. Most of the villages 
in North Shensi were described as sovietized. 

February 28th.—The Communist invaders in Shansi were reported 
to hold a line from Lishih to Shihlow, some 25 miles from Fenchow. 

March 2nd.—General Doihara informed the press in Peking that 
he was satisfied with the position in North China, and this was in- 
terpreted as meaning that the Japanese Army had ceased to press 
for an early separation of the five Northern Provinces. 

According to Chinese reports all the revenues of these Provinces 
were being retained in Peking with the exception of the Tientsin 
Customs revenues, which were remitted to Nanking. 

General Doihara also stated that the Central Government had 
agreed to pay the Autonomous Council $1 million a month from the 
Tientsin Customs. The foreign loan service would remain unimpaired. 

Further disturbances by Peking students led to over 100 arrests, 
and the Central Government ordered strong measures to suppress the 
movement on the ground that it was led by Communists. 

March 3rd.—Some 20,000 Communists from North Shensi were 
stated to have crossed the Yellow River into West Shansi, where they 
were threatening Fenchow. A state of emergency was declared in 
Taiyuanfu. 

The Central Government announced that conscription was to be 
introduced immediately, with two years’ training for all able-bodied 


men between 18 and 45. 


Czechoslovakia. 


February 22nd.—The Prime Minister in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia). 

February 23rd.—In a lecture in Prague, attended by the German, 
Italian, Polish and U.S. Ministers, Herr Henlein (the leader of the 
Sudeten German Party) dealt with State culture, and asserted that 
his party was responsible for all phases of the life of the Sudeten 
Germans. He also developed the Nazi theories relative to race, art 
and the education of youth, and declared that the education of the 
young must be of a military nature and therein find its fulfilment. 
February 24th.—The 7th Economic Conference of the Little Entente 


opened in Prague. 
February 28th.—Presentation of letters of credence by Minister 


in Warsaw. (See Poland). 


February 29th.—Dr. Krofta was appointed Foreign Minister. (He 


was a Diplomat and not attached to any party). 
M. Hodza informed the press that he hoped to solve the Danubian 
He had formulated 


problem in close co-operation with Dr. Krofta. 
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the chief items in his programme as: (I) existing Customs tarif 
to be maintained, but not increased ; (2) without prejudice to potentia] 
modification, preferential treatment and liabilities in force to remain - 
and (3) foreign exchange restrictions to be relaxed. “ 


Danzig Free City. 
February 27th.—The Senate took steps to carry out the League 
resolutions of January 24th. 


February 27th.—A Cabinet meeting presided over by the King 
ratified the new Press Law which repealed many of the restrictions 
imposed by the Sidky Government. 

March 2nd.—The formal opening of the negotiations with the 
British Government took place in Cairo. Nahas Pasha began his speech 
with a tribute to King George V and to Mr. Arthur Henderson, and 
then said the crisis threatening the peace of the world showed the 
necessity for an agreement which would link the two nations together 
in all eventualities. 

The negotiations of 1930 had deeply probed the problem of mutual 
relations, and he hoped, he said, “‘ nay, we are determined to succeed : 
a treaty for cementing our friendship is not merely a political necessity 
for our two countries, it is also a moral necessity for humanity.” 

Sir Miles Lampson said an agreement would be “a great mutual 
comfort during the present troubled times,” and concluded by saying 
that he had been instructed to declare that his Government keenly 
desired a successful issue ; they ‘‘ looked forward to the time when, 


as the result of a treaty, a new era would be established in the relations 
between the two countries when, having assumed complete sovereignty, 
Egypt and Great Britain would appear before the world as allies 
and equals.” 


Estonia. 

February 27th.—It was announced that a referendum on the 
Government’s plan for reform of the Constitution had resulted in a 
vote of 473,235 in favour, and 149,578 against. 


France. 
February 18th—The Government made direct representations 


to the U.S. Government regarding the question of the maximum 
tonnage of battleships to be agreed upon by the London Conference. 
It was understood that they wished the maximum to be fixed at 
27,500 tons, with 13-in. guns. 

It was learnt that the Government’s reply to the Italian protest 
against the consultations regarding mutual support in the Mediterranean 
had been transmitted to Rome on February 14th. 

February 1t9th—Comintern Report ve progress made in France. 
(See U.S.S.R.). 

February 20th.—During the debate on the Soviet Pact M. Doriot, 
an Independent, asked what value there could be in an undertaking 
by two countries so fundamentally hostile in their ideas mutually to 
respect each other’s security; it was illusory to suppose that the 
agreement would be respected by Stalin, who was the head of the 
Third International. 

He discounted the German threat to the Ukraine and said that 
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since Hitler’s book appeared the German Government had declared 
that they did not wish to interfere in Russian affairs. Many of the Army 
leaders were in favour of a rapprochement with Russia, and the Nazi 
Government were bound to take account of this. He was unable to 
believe that M. Herriot was right when he said the Soviet Government 
had given up the dream of world-wide revolution. 

M. Herriot began by expressing confidence in the value of the 
Soviet Army, which had a peace strength of 1,300,000 men, to be raised 
to 13 millions by the incorporation of reservists, etc. The Air Force 
was powerful and transport had been much improved. As for the 
proposed credit, it was asked for by French industries, and the solvency 
of Russia was certain. 

The Pact, he went on, was really part of an agreement between 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia. Since the Soviet entered the 
League their attitude had been exemplary. If the French public had 
heen better informed about the Abyssinian crisis they would have 
known in what terms M. Litvinoff defined Russian policy at Geneva. 

He also pointed out that on May 25th, 1935, there had been a 
German Note which, while recognizing that the Locarno Treaty was 
not affected by the Soviet Pact, naturally made a number of reser- 
vations. Was France, he also asked, consulted before the signature 
of Rapallo, since converted into the Treaty of Berlin of 1926 ? Further, 
had Germany and Poland, in January, 1934, shown any tenderness 
for French opinion ? 

The Senate adopted a Bill to confirm the convention signed with 
Great Britain on January 18th, 1934, for the execution of legal 
judgments. 

February 21st.—Following a number of interpellations in the 
Chamber on the attitude of the Government towards public demon- 
strations, (the reason why they had not forbidden the Left Wing 
demonstrations on February 16th, etc.) The Prime Minister asked 
for an adjournment of the interpellations and put the question of 
» confidence. The vote in favour of the Government was 380, and 
igainst, I5I. 

The interpellators had accused the Government of partiality, 
being quick to punish the Action Frangaise, but slow to take action 
igainst the wreckers of its headquarters on February 14th. 

M. Sarraut said that in the outrage against M. Blum not a man, 
but an idea had been attacked—freedom of thought itself was attacked 
by his assailants. Violence of this kind had been premeditated for 
too long; if the attack was spontaneous that only showed how far 
the Action Frangaise had gone in cultivating the spirit of hatred, and 
he produced a list of 140 Deputies whom its newspaper had publicly 
marked down for vengeance. 

The demonstration of the Left had provided a good safety valve 
for the popular indignation, and though the procession was gigantic 
no one had been hurt. That seemed worthy of note, both for home 
consumption and for other countries. 

German official views of the Soviet Pact. (See Germany). 

February 22nd.—The premises of the Fascist “* Solidarité Frangaise”’ 
were searched by the police. 

In reply to the German claim that the Soviet Pact was incom- 
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patible with Locarno it was pointed out that the Franco-Polish Pa; 
of October 16th, 1925 (forming Annex G of the Locarno Treaty) oop. 
tained exactly the same provisions as the Soviet Pact for the applicatio, 
of Article 15, para. 7 of the Covenant. ; 

February 25th.—When the debate on the Pact was resumed jy 
the Chamber M. Bastid, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committe; 
maintained that the Soviet Government had proved by its action: 
(joining the League, concluding non-aggression pacts, etc.), that j: 
had changed its policy and now respected non-Communist institution: 
in other countries. He pointed out that the Pact was but a link in th, 
chain of collective security ; the rapprochement between France anj 
Russia had been in progress for some years, and it was a question oj 
putting life and strength into international organization. 

M. Flandin claimed that the Pact was in conformity with th 
whole trend of French policy. The idea of an alliance on the pre-War 
model had been carefully avoided, and the Pact was really a com. 
plement to the Covenant. It made no additional obligation for Franc 
but only the exact definition of her action in certain circumstances 

The fact that Russia and Germany had no common frontier real); 
meant that the risk of conflict between them was reduced. The rea 
argument, he concluded, was between those who kept their faith in 
the principle of collective security and those who were ready to give 
way to force and to sacrifice the security of others. As for the questio 
of Locarno, the Government were prepared to submit any Germar 
objections on this score to the judgment of the Permanent Court at 
The Hague. 

M. Flandin warned Germany that no one could accept a unilateral 
repudiation of Locarno, and added that it was France’s most ardent 
wish to see Germany return as an equal at Geneva, for sooner or later 
the European nations would realize that the arms race must lead to 
economic ruin. 

February 27th.—The Soviet Pact was ratified by the Chamber by 
353 votes to 164. During the debate M. Cot said a recent visit to 
Russia had convinced him of the strength of the Soviet Air Fore: 
which possessed 3,000 first line machines. 

Conversation between the Ambassador in Rome and _ Signor 
Mussolini. (See Italy). 

February 28th.—The Paris Midi published an interview wit) 
Herr Hitler who was reported to have pointed out that a logical people 
like the French should realize that it was to their advantage to be 
friendly with Germany. Would it not be ruinous for France and 
Germany, he asked, to meet in conflict on new fields of battle ? 

““T am making an appeal to reason in international affairs,” lh 
went on. “I want to show my people that the idea of everlasting 
enmity is absurd ; and that we are in no way hereditary enemies. The 
German people understand that, too. . . . It is not good that nations 
should use up their mental powers in fruitless hatred.” 

** Let the French give great thought to what they are doing (in 
the Pact). They are allowing themselves to be dragged in the diplomatic 
game of a foreign Power which is only seeking to bring about among 
the nations of Europe a disorder from which she alone will reap the 
benefit.” 
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Sareary 19th.—The press expressed indignation at the restrictions 
sjaced on the Nazi party executive in Switzerland. The Vdlkischer 
neohachter said the decision struck at the relations between the two 
untries, and went on: ‘“ To-day the German Reich expects all its 

























med in sibjects at home and abroad to take part in the most active way in 
—W the happenings of its people, and that means first and foremost the 
“ey \azi Party and its organizations. The prohibition is nothing less than 
utic ' orbidding the German the right to fulfil his duty to the Fatherland.” 
in “ It was also an affront not only to German feelings but to the 
a wvereignty of the Reich. ; z 
ion > Several papers threatened the dissolution of all Swiss political 
' nd cultural bodies in Germany. 
bh the February 20th.—The Foreign Bank Creditors’ Committee con- 
-W luded its meeting and issued a report which recommended extending 
“a the credit agreement for a further year, without changing the rate of 
en nterest. 
og As to the German position, the import surplus of 284 million marks 
eal in 1934 had been converted into an export surplus of 111 millions in 
in 1935. This figure was accounted for only as to one quarter by an 
h in increase in experts, the other three-quarters being due to a reduction 
give in imports. The Reichsbank’s published foreign exchange reserve on 
ties January 15th, 1935, stood at 81,700,000 marks, as against 83,700,000 
Ms , year earlier. 


It was decided to take steps to encourage travel in Germany so 
\s to stimulate the demand for registered marks, in which the credits 
were repaid. Aspecial ‘‘ travel mark committee”’ was set up, com- 
posed of one member from each interested country, to develop and 
promote the use of a new travel mark which was to be created within 
the registered mark system. 

The official news agency announced that police action had been 
taken in the Rhineland and Westphalia with the object of exposing 
the co-operation between the Catholic Young Men’s Association and 
illegal Communist organizations. Seven Communist leaders, Io priests, 
ind 45 ringleaders of the Young Men’s Association had been arrested. 

February 21st.—The Official News Agency, referring to M. Herriot’s 
speech regarding the Franco-Soviet Pact, pointed out that the German 
memorandum of May 25th, transmitted to the Powers 23 days after 
its signature had discussed the question whether the obligations assumed 
by France lay within the limits laid down in the Locarno Treaty, and 
decided they did not. The decisive argument was the inclusion in the 
Pact of a provision permitting France and Russia to take action in each 
other’s support under Article 16 of the Covenant, even if there was 
no recommendation of the League Council to that effect, or if the 
Council failed to come to a unanimous decision. 

Thereby France claimed the liberty, in case of war between 
Germany and Russia, of taking action against Germany on the ground 
of Article 16, after having herself unilaterally decided who was the 
aggressor. Further, the wording of the Pact conflicted with Article 16, 
according to which the Article would be applied against Germany— 
| non-member—only after a special meeting of the Council. 

The press generally took the attitude that as the whole Nazi 
movement was based on its defeat of Communism the idea that Germany 
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could even matters out by joining the Pact was out of the question 
There were no circumstances in which the Germany of Hitler and 
Soviet Russia could fight side by side. 

Agreement was expressed with the views of M. Doriot—it wa; 
inconceivable that Stalin should give up his struggle against capitalism, 
The D.A.Z. said that Russia showed the face of Janus ; “ in spite of 
all disavowals and subterfuges, Soviet foreign policy and the Cominter 
are Siamese twins.” 

The argument was also advanced that, whatever the legal finding 
the Pact was in direct contradiction with the spirit of Locarno. Also, ji 
negotiations for an Air Pact went forward the ratification of the Pac; 
might rule out completely the limitation of air forces, while it would 
compel Germany to have an air force in the East calculated separately 
from any equality of strengths which might be agreed to between the 
Western Powers. 

A naturalized American citizen named Nisselbeck was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment by the People’s Court at Munich for being 
an accessory to the crime of high treason. (He was alleged to have been 
in touch with Otto Strasser in Prague). 

February 22nd.—Further criticisms of the Franco-Soviet Pact led 
to references te the Soviet Pact with Czechoslovakia, which, it was 
declared, brought the Russians to the frontiers of Germany. 

The Czechs were building aerodromes for Russian use in the event 
of war. 

February 23rd.—Herr Henlein’s address in Prague. (See Czecho- 
slovakia). 

February 25th.—The Berliner Tagebdlatt, referring to Mr. Eden’s 
speech in Parliament, said they were grateful for the admission that 
Britain’s efforts for ccllective security were to be sharply distinguished 
from encirclement, but they were convinced that Britain was on the 
wrong path, for no one could guarantee that the instruments of collective 
security and collective prevention of war would not one day be misused. 

The D.A.Z. said rearmament was a vital necessity for England 
and the Empire; but the policy of which it formed part was to be 
applied not only against Italy, but also against ‘‘ a person or persons 
unknown.” 

February 26th.—It was learnt that Mgr. Bannasch had been 
released, owing, it was reported, to the intervention of Herr Hitler. 

A pamphlet was circulated which dealt with the military signitfi- 
cance of the Nazi Revolution. It contained a foreword by the Minister 
of War and was written by the head of the Press Department of the 
Ministry. 

In less than three years Germany, it stated, had passed through 
the foreign-political risk zone ; she was now free and could decide the 
speed, measure and purpose of her policies in every field according 
to her inclinations. The Nazi State, by its form, corresponded with 
the requirements of modern war, which demanded all the moral, 


physical and material resources of the State. The totalitarian nature 


of war was now properly recognized ; Adolf Hitler was the master o! 
Germany, and all opposition between soldiers and citizens had been 
resolved in his person. 


As to the League it said it could be regarded as a “ valuable 


instrument of war prevention only when it has given evidence that it 
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is not just the protector of the Versailles status quo and does not 
deliberate uselessly over sanctions, but shows that it has the strength 
to remove the causes of war through timely and peaceful revision 
of Versailles.” 

February 27th.—Figures were published, giving levels of the wages 
in industry, showing that nearly 32 per cent. of the working population 
earned under 25 marks a week, and 33 per cent. earned between 25 and 
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ding ’ The Vélkisher Beobachter, in an article by Herr Rosenberg, 
Iso, if denounced the Franco-Soviet Pact, and drew attention to the fact 
Pact that in South America, Spain, Switzerland and Rumania serious 
vould troubles could be traced to “‘ one Bolshevist-Jewish act of conspiracy 
ately after another,’’ and even “in the English Navy one case of technical 
n the sabotage after another has followed.” 

In Rumania a Jewish policy, disguised as Rumanian, was offering 
ned an alliance with the Third International, and ‘‘ on the German frontiers 
eIng various nationalities are fighting for their cultural existence.” This 
been picture was rounded off by a struggle in the French Chamber on the 

Pact. With “‘a cynicism without parallel’? Locarno was simply 
led pushed aside by the Bolshevist alliance. 
was Germany, he declared, was not the danger, but “ these false 
theses,” which had become a danger for the peace of the world. A 
rent campaign of hatred was being waged against Germany ; “ at the head 
of these Bolshevist and semi-Bolshevist conspiracies the Jewish race 
ho- in all its branches was clearly to be seen.” 





A reminder was published of the December regulations under which 
it was not only illegal to send German money out of the country, but 
also to receive it from abroad. 

February 28th.—Note from the Swiss Government re Nazi organi- 
zations. (See Switzerland). 

The D.A.Z., criticising the statesmen who were responsible for 
the Franco-Soviet Pact, said that when they had drawn the Russian 
fur firmly on to their shoulders they would discover what dangerous 
inmates they must take along with it. 

England was accused of having urged “ acceleration of the re- 
maining stages ” of the ratification, and her concern for the security 
of her Empire was responsible for the policy which was encircling 
Germany. Fortunately, the agreement with Poland, for which 
Germany had sacrified so much, ensured that Red troops would never 
march through; and finally, Germany herself was now “ free and 
strong.” 

The Deutsche Volkswirt, Dr. Schacht’s organ, advocated a new 
peace offer to France, owing to the talk abroad of the encirclement of 
Germany, pointing out that the powerful position attained by Germany 
might be influenced, or even paralyzed, through events in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

Herr Hitler had shown his desire to co-operate with France, and 
‘in these circumstances a discussion on a Western European air pact 
including Germany does not appear without prospect of success, pro- 
vided that Germany obtains equal rights and the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict is over.” 

The paper also asked whether relations with the U.S.S.R. were 
not capable of improvement, and referred to the drawing together of 
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that country and Great Britain. From the point of view of raw materials 
it would be advantageous to put Russo-German relations on a “ mor 
correct basis,’ since few countries were more complementary in the 
economic sense than Germany and Russia. 

Interview by Herr Hitler to the Paris Midi. (See France). 

February 29th.—Five Communists were sentenced to death fo; 
their part in the attack on a restaurant in Neukd6lln in October, 1937. 
(One man had been killed and three S.A. men wounded). Fifteen 
others were sentenced to imprisonment. 

Intimation to British Government ve new naval agreement. (See 
Great Britain). 

March tst.—Speaking at the opening of the Leipzig Fair 
Dr. Goebbels attacked the Treaty of Versailles on the ground that the 
‘ systematic destruction of Germany’s economic powers “ had played 
a very large part in preventing the proper functioning of world trade 
Germany had been cut off from her sources of raw materials, but th 
climax of this economic madness had been the lending of large sums 
at high rates of interest to an impoverished Germany. 

‘“* The fundamental materials for modern industry,” he said, “ are 
coal, iron, oil, cotton and rubber. As a result of the development oj 
electricity, copper may be added to this list. How unevenly these 
materials are distributed among the different nations of the world!” 

Owing to changes in currency values and to trade restrictions 
barter had had to be resorted to, and in 1935 60 per cent. of German 
foreign trade had been carried out by means of clearings, 20 per cent. 
by composition arrangements, and in case of only 20 per cent. had 
they been paid cash in foreign exchange. 

The first anniversary of the return of the Saar was celebrated 
throughout the area, and the Nazi legislation regarding the Jews 
came into operation. 

The Nazi Commissioner gave an assurance that those who voted 
for the status guo would not be subjected to reprisals. 

March 2nd.—A _ semi-official statement expressed inability to 
understand the French refusal to take seriously Herr Hitler’s statement 
to the Paris Midi that “ France, if she only wished, could make an 
end for ever of every alleged German danger, because the German 
people have the fullest trust in their leader, and that leader wishes 
friendship with France.” 

The statement accused France of preventing German participa- 
tion in “certain naval questions,” and the remark was added that 
“the principle of practical equality simply cannot make its way into 
the French head.”” France, too, had maintained that negotiation on 
the air pact could not be undertaken apart from the other points 
mentioned in the Franco-British memo. of February, 1935, and yet 
that had not prevented her from proceeding with the point about 
which she happened to care most—the pact with Russia. 

The Fiihrer’s words had, it was claimed, made a considerable 
impression in wide circles in France, but the “ pcliticians ’”’ would not 
allow the will to an understanding of the French masses to come to 
the top. 

As nothing that Germany could say or do was right she would 
have to go her own way, and she “ must take account ” of the spirit 
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j high politics which refused to give a free run to the good will for 
‘erm. ny which existed in France. 
The Europdische Gespriche published an article written by 
ron von Rheinbaben appealing to Germany, Britain and F rance to 
-et together and talk over the questions dividing them. The “ under- 
-ne” of public opinion in France and Germany was, he said, entirely 
,yourable to a peaceful evolution. It would not help matters, however, 
‘in a question such as that of colonial possessions, British papers 
lopted a de haut en bas tone, as though there was nothing to be said 
n the German side. 

The writer repeated the theory that the British Government 
drew constant attention to German rearmament simply because they 
wished to get their own scheme through. He also stated that Germany 
was less responsible for the outbreak of the War than any other 
European great Power, and fought it only for the defence of the 
ople. 
March 3rd.—The Berliner Tageblatt described the British defence 
rogramme as the “ most far- reaching step in Great Britain’s post- 
War history,” also as a “‘ crushing verdict against the peace treaties 
mcluded after the War.” 

The Minister of the Interior announced that 25 authors, artists, 
c., had been deprived of German citizenship for “ conduct which 
onflicts with the loyalty they owe to the Reich.” 


Great Britain. 

February 19th.—Publication by Italian paper of British Govern- 
ment report on interests in Abyssinia. (See Italy). 

Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Rennell asked whether the 
sovernment contemplated measures for revising the constitution and 
functions of the League, and said experience had shown that the 
‘ovenant in its existing form was not workable. 

He suggested three Councils, for Europe, America, and Asia 
respectively, with Geneva as the central registration bureau. Great 
Britain ought not to be committed to supporting an unworkable 
instrument and to bearing the main liabilities it entailed. 

Lord Lothian said the League would work quite well enough if 
the nations were really resolved to apply its principles. The alternative 
was alliances which led to war. The real trouble was economic 
nationalism, and economic pressure must be relieved. 

Lord Stanhope said the Government were not avoiding the 
economic difficulties in the international situation. As to League 
obligations, one section of opinion demanded the lessening of these, 
ind another that the Covenant should be made more stringent, and 
ior that reason the Government did not contemplate steps towards 
tormal revision. 

February 20th.—It was stated in London that the report published 
in Italy had been prepared by a departmental committee in reply to 
a request from the Cabinet for information as to the British position 
in relation to Abyssinia before Italy had begun her invasion. 

It had been laid before the Cabinet and was later issued to various 
Government Departments as a Foreign Office paper, and not as a 
Cabinet document. It did not contain any expression of the views 
of the Government. 
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February 24th.—Opening the debate on foreign policy in thy 
Commons, Mr. Lees Smith maintained that the Government ought t; 
propose an immediate oil and tanker embargo at Geneva, whethe; 
the U.S. co-operated or not. It would be effective if the U.S. only 
refrained from profiteering, and this condition would be fulfilled if th: 
League showed itself in earnest. 

Only vacillation in December had destroyed American readines 
to co-operate, and decision would rally U.S. sentiment. M. Flandiy 
had declared that France would conform, so that the embargo would 
be practical. Signor Mussolini must be stopped if the men like him 
in Germany were to be stopped later. No doubt the Government ha¢ 
hoped to build up collective security on the Stresa front; but noy 
they must choose between Italy and the League. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that so far from being dilatory the League 
had declared Italy to be the aggressor within ten days of war breaking 
out and a committee had beer set up which, on October 1st, proposed 
four measures to be taken against her. 

It was not their information that these measures were proving 
ineffective. The normal exports of Italy to the League countries 
amounted to 70 per cent. of her export trade, and her gold reserves 
would not enable her to continue making foreign purchases in 
definitely. 

Sanctions might be divided into those which League countries 
could control and those which they could not. The latter must wait 
until they could be shown to be effective. The disturbing fact wa: 
that since the war began, though the percentage of Italy’s oil supplies 
coming from Iran had fallen from 13 to 4, the percentage from th: 
U.S.A. had risen from 6 to 17.8. 

The Government were pressing for the experts’ report to lx 
discussed, and there would be no wavering, but they would judge it 
by the test whether the embargo would help to stop the war. 

Mr. Eden then reminded the House that conciliation was as much 
the duty of the League as sanctions. The report of the Committee oi 
Five, drafted before the war began, must remain the basis of futur 
efforts at conciliation ; and any discussions must take place at Geneva 
He appealed to both sides to accept the good offices of the League. 

Referring to the question of League reform he argued that the 
League’s effectiveness depended less on changes in the Covenant than 
on the growth of the will to work it. The present, at any rate, was 
certainly not the time to undertake the amendment of the Covenant. 

The Government were perfectly willing at any time to enter into 
any examination of the question of access to raw materials, and such 
an examination could be held at Geneva. The House would be mis- 
taken, however, if they were to imagine that from a pursuit of it they 
would discover some magic touchstone for all their ills ; the situation 
was much more complex than that. 

Reviewing the international situation as a whole , Mr. Eden found 
it anxious, with the same problems, “ dreadfully similar in character 
and in portent with those of the years before 1914.” If the history 
of that year was not to be repeated, Britain must be strong and her 
policy clear. It was essential that they should play their part fully 
and firmly in collective security. This, however, did not mean par- 
ticipation in any encirclement, but only in resistance to aggression. 
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fhe fear of aggression could only be dispelled by proof that it did 
not pay. Europe must choose during the next few years between 
co-operation and disintegration, and it was the British part to help 
her to make a wise choice. 

Mr. Atlee expressed disappointment at the Government’s vacilla- 
tion: it should at least propose action, though it could not act alone. 
His party wanted the country to be strong, but strong meant united, 
and there could be no unity in a vacillating policy. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair appealed to the Government to uphold 
the rule of law. Mussolini and others of like mind must be convinced 
that the League meant to stamp out war—it was a life and death 
struggle for the League. He complained that the sanctions so far 
imposed had not prevented the dispatch of a single Italian soldier or 
gun to East Africa. The Government had allowed itself to be bluffed 
out of an oil sanction by Mussolini; and he asked that it should show 
a firm resolve to stop the war and call upon its fellow members of the 
League, who had never yet failed to follow a clear lead against aggression, 
to impose those sanctions which would make the continuance of the 
war impossible. 

Lord Cranborne pointed out that the plan of the Committee of 
Five had been put forward before the outbreak of war, not to placate 
Italy, but as a just basis of settlement. He denied that the Govern- 
ment was adverse to reform ‘of the League; they only thought the 
present moment inopportune. 

They believed that peace depended on a strong League, and that 
meant that Britain, as the strongest member, must make the biggest 
contribution, and that again meant repairing their armaments. 

The Dominions Secretary announced the creation of an Oversea 
Settlement Board to advise him on questions regarding migration 
within the Empire. 

February 27th.—Lord Salisbury, speaking in the Lords, said the 
country had slipped out of the secure period after the War into one of 
comparative risk without anyone apparently noticing the transition. 
It had been stated in the House on February 11th that the Army was 
unequipped, the ships in the Navy obsolete, and aircraft insufficient, 
and these charges had not been contradicted. 

Lord Strabolgi said the governing majority of the Labour Party 
was prepared to support a war of defence if it was in harmony with 
their obligations under the Covenant. 

Lord Swinton promised the Government would fulfil the condition 
of fidelity to the League. Thr Prime Minister recognized that a Minister 
free from departmental duties was needed as his deputy to devote all 
his time to the work of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and the 
Government aimed at bringing the combined experience of the three 
Services to bear upon the work of the combined Staffs. It would be 
the duty of the new Minister to ensure that the combination of staffs 
should work to the best advantage, and difficulties and differences 


frankly faced. 
Apart from this, he would be in charge of the emergency supply 


organisation and industrial planning. 

The Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament in which 
he announced that a new Minister would be appointed as Deputy 
Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Defence 
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Policy Committee (set up in July) with special duties, which he define, 
The latter would include, besides deputizing for the Prime Ministe, 
personal consultation with the Chiefs of Staff together, and the chair. 
manship of the Principal Supply Officers’ Committee. 

February 29th.—Mr. Eden received the Counsellor of the Germay 
Embassy, who intimated that his Government were willing to ente; 
into negotiations for a new bilateral naval treaty with Great Britaiy 
to cover the same ground as any agreement that might be concluded 
by the Conference. 

March 2nd.—Mr. Eden’s speech in the Committee of Eighteey 
(See League of Nations). 

March 3rd.—A White Paper was issued containing the Goverp- 
ment’s programme for rearmament. Cmd. 5,107. It was pointed out that 
the scheme was subject to alteration according to change in the 
international situation. The main points in it were :— 

The Army. Four new battalions of infantry to be raised, and 
existing formations to be modernized and properly equipped. Special 
attention to be given to field artillery. Recruiting for the Territoria| 
Army to be encouraged, and its inadequate equipment dealt with. 

The Navy. Two capital ships to be laid down at the beginning oj 
1937, and the modernization of existing vessels continued. Cruisers 
to be increased in number to 70, of which 60 would be under-age, and 
10 over-age. The 1936 programme would include 5 cruisers. A stead) 
replacement programme for destroyers and submarines to be prepared 
The Fleet air arm was to be expanded to “ substantially higher figures.” 

The Air Force. The first line strength to be brought up to a 
total of some 1,750 machines, exclusive of the Fleet air arm; and 
it was stressed that the actual augmentation of R.A.F. power would 
be “‘ greatly in excess”’ of the numerical increase, which amounted 
to 250 machines. 

For Imperial defence 12 new squadrons would be formed, and 
the 5 squadrons at present allotted for co-operation with the Regular 
Army would be increased to 7. Finally, skilled pilots and reserves 
of men would be urgently needed. 

The White Paper dealt with the new arrangements for ensuring 
the “fullest and most effective use of the industrial capacity and 
man-power available for production.” To avoid the danger that, in 
the event of war, there might at first be a lack of adequate reserves 
there were two alternatives: either to accumulate immense reserves 
or to organize industry so that it could rapidly change over at the vital 
points from commercial to war production. The Government had 
chosen the second alternative. 

A reserve source of supply would also be created to be available in 
case of emergency, by the selection of a number cf firms not normally 
making war materials, but suitable owing to their experience and 
their skilled staff. Arrangements would be made with these firms for 
the laying down of the necessary plant, etc., for a given output of 
selected articles, and sufficient orders in peace time would be guaranteed 
to allow of the requisite training in the work of production. 

Control to prevent profiteering would be exercised by inspection 
of books, adequate technical costings, audits on behalf of the State. 
and arbitrations in case of dispute. 
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Reviewing the events which had made this programme essential, 
-eference was made to the deterioration in conditions abroad. Taking 
risks for peace had not removed the dangers of war, and the Govern- 
ment “really had no alternative in the present state of the world 
hut to review our defences and to provide the necessary means both ot 
-afeguarding ourselves against aggression and of playing our part 
in the enforcement by common action of international obligations.” 
Referring to the Italian attack on Abyssinia the White Paper 
cited the efforts made, directly and through the League, through the 
summer, to prevent a final breach, and went on: “ But in the mean- 
time circumstances were developing which compelled this country to 
take precauticnary action in the Mediterranean and Red Sea. The 
fundamental difference that grew up last summer between the League 
of Nations and Italy, combined with the possibility of League action, 
led during July and August to a campaign of violent and menacing 
propaganda in Italy, largely directed against the United Kingdom as 
one of the foremost upholders of the Covenant. A point was reached 
in August when we could no longer disregard the possibility of an 
incident occurring which might precipitate an extension of the conflict. 
“His Majesty’s Government felt that the best way to secure 
that no such incident should arise was to guard promptly against it, 
more particularly in view of the extent to which the Italian garrison 
in Libya was being reinforced . . . the Government decided to 
strengthen and redispose our naval forces, and to increase the defences, 
garrisons, and air forces at Gibraltar, Malta and Aden, as well as in 
Egypt. From August 22nd onwards the situation was watched from 
day to day by one of the standing Sub-Committees of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. . . . The most careful review of these dispositions 
and arrangements show that they were justified and, indeed, necessitated 
by the emergency with which H.M. Government had to deal.” 
Particulars of the armaments programmes of all the other principal 
Powers were given, and the White Paper stated that: ‘* We cannot 
excuse our own weakness by pointing to the strength of our neighbours.” 
With regard to all the schemes contemplated the need of flexibility 
was mentioned in several connections. In view of this, and of un- 
certainty as to the rate of progress it was pointed out that an estimate 
of the total cost would be premature. The Services Estimates, due 
within a few days, would not cover the whole scheme, but would be 
followed by Supplementary Estimates. 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 

February 27th.—Following a meeting between the British and 
Italian delegates a statement was issued reading : ‘* Owing to technical 
difficulties such as the size of the battleship and the question of the 
gap between the battleship and the cruiser, as well as because of diffi- 
culties of procedure the Italian delegation intimated that they were 
not, for the moment, ready to sign a treaty.” 

February 29th.—It was understood that the German Government 
had been invited to say whether, on the assumption that the Conference 
reached an agreement, they would be prepared to negotiate with Great 
Britain a bilateral treaty, supplementary to the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of June, 1935, and incorporating the terms upon which the 
signatories of the Washington Treaty might agree. 
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February 29th.—Intimation from German Embassy re new bilatera| 
naval treaty with Great Britain. (See Great Britain). 

March 3rd.—It was understood that the French Government 
delegate had intimated to the U.S. delegation that he was ready to 
accept the limits of 35,000 tons and 14-inch guns for capital ships 
(the lowest figures the American delegation would accept) provided 
that, in this respect, the agreement should last until 1940 only. 


Greece. 

March 1st.—A number of senior officers of the three Services 
informed the respective Ministers that the Armed Forces could not 
remain indifferent in case a Cabinet were formed with the assistance 
of the 15 Communist votes in the Chamber. They also intimated that 
they would refuse to accept a Cabinet based on an alliance of the 
Venizelist parties with isolated Deputies, without a guarantee that 
the situation created after the coup de’tat of October roth would 
in no way be affected. 

They stated they hoped the King, as the only person enjoying 
the confidence of the Army and the people, would appoint a non-party 
Cabinet. (The Chamber was composed of 143 anti-Venizelists and 
142 Deputies, mostly Liberals, opposed to them, with 15 Communists. 
The Liberals hoped to gain the votes of 10 suppcrters of the late 
General Kondylis and of 4 Deputies of the separate anti-Venizelist 
Macedonian group. This would give them 156 votes and a majority). 

March 2nd.—The King opened the new Chamber. 

March 3rd.—The King received a deputation of the Traders’ 
Union, who protested against the protraction of the crisis by the 
politicians. His Majesty also saw the Liberal and Populist leaders 
(MM. Sophoulis and Tsaldaris) but found the disparity of view 
between them insurmountable. 


Hungary. Hi ne 

February 19th.—It was reported officially that the Prime Minister 
had declared, at a meeting of the Government Party, that there could 
be no attempt to solve Central European problems until the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict had ended. 

February 25th.—The press of Budapest, referring to M. Hodza’s 
visit to Belgrade, issued a warning against any attempt to exclude 
Hungary from the Danubian plan. 


India. 

February 28th.—Presenting his Budget statement in the Legislative 
Assembly the Finance Member announced that there would be an 
estimated surplus of 242 lakhs on March 31st. He foreshadowed 
reductions in income tax and various grants to assist rural areas. 


Italy. 

February 19th.—The Giornale d’ Italia published the main findings 
of a report presented to the British Foreign Office in June, 1935 on 
British interests in Abyssinia. The report had not been communicated 
to the Italian Government. 

The principal conclusions were described as: (1) Italy would 
certainly do her utmost to secure control of Abyssinia ; (2) there were 
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jo vital British interests there or in adjoining countries such as to 
necessitate resistance to an Italian conquest; (3) an independent 
\pyssinia would be preferable from the standpoint of Imperial defence, 
put the threat to British interests seemed remote, and would depend 
only on a war against Italy, which appeared improbable ; (4) should 
\pyssinia lose her independence the British Government should try 
‘9 obtain territorial control over Lake Tana and over a corridor joining 
it with the Sudan. Britain would also have to take steps to safeguard 
gritish and Egyptian interests relating to other tributaries of the Nile 
coming from Abyssinia. (5) Should control not be obtained over Lake 
Tana and the neighbourhood all necessary measures should be taken 
to secure less onerous conditions than those stipulated with the 
Abyssinian Government regarding the construction of a dam. 
6) Though Indian and British commercial interests in Abyssinia were 
negligible, every effort should be made, in case it were absorbed by 
italy, to ensure to British subjects the continuance of their present 
equality of treatment on Abyssinian territory, 7.e., to obtain the policy 
of the open door. (7) The opportunity should be seized to rectify the 
boundaries of British Somaliland, Kenya, and the Sudan so as to 
incorporate those adjoining localities which had bonds of economic 
ind ethnical affinity. 

The report also stated that except in case of war between Britain 
and Italy, that is, in “‘ normal’ everyday administration,” an efficient 
Italian control over Abyssinia would be a boon. Italian rigidity over 
erazing grounds beyond the frontiers of British Somaliland might be 
expected to be softened if Italy satisfied her ambitions by the conquest 
of Abyssinia, and though Abyssinia’s control over the frontier districts 
had improved recently, neighbouring administrations would welcome 
an efficient Italian control, and would obtain advantages from it. 

Following a meeting at Florence between Signor Suvich and the 
\ustrian Foreign Minister a communiqué stated that ‘‘during the cordial 
and friendly exchange of views ”’ they had examined relations between 
Austria and Italy, and with the other countries of Danubian Europe. 

They had found themselves in agreement in establishing a “ com- 
plete community of views and of interests of the two States,” and 
confirmed their intention of continuing to develop their policy in the 
spirit and towards the aims of the Pact of March 17th, 1934. 

February 21st.—Signor Gayda published an article in which he 
maintained that the British press reading of the Maffey Report was 
erroneous. It must be remembered that the Departmental Committee 
had been set up on March 6th, “‘ when the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 
owing to the provocative malevolence of the Abyssinian Government 
already showed signs of developing on those lines that have led to the 
armed encounter, and after the Italian Government, with precise 
indications, had drawn the attention of the British Government to 
this and to the ultimate prospects.” 

Further, the Committee started from the hypothesis of Italian 
action being pushed to the “ absorption of part of Abyssinia,” and it 
raised no question of a League character, so that there was no pre- 
conceived recognition of a contrast between the aims of Italy and the 
League Covenant. 

Signor Gayda argued, therefore, that up till June 18th (when the 
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report was presented) the British Government took, without regard {,, 
the League, initiatives “ limited to its exclusive interest.” ; 

The subsequent intervention on behalf of the League was no; 
therefore, the outcome of a straightforward policy, but was occasione; 
by new domestic factors. 

February 24th.—The official view regarding Mr. Eden’s speech j; 
Parliament was that he was not right in claiming that oil was a sanctioy 
like any other. Oil sanctions would be military sanctions, and Ita) 
reserved to herself complete liberty of action if they were imposed. 

As to the Committee of Five’s plan Italy would never accept 
proposals that would mean the evacuation of territory she had cop. 
quered. It was denied that sanctions had proved effective ; export: 
might had fallen, but imports had decreased also, and there was ny 
shortage of food. 

February 25th.—A Royal Decree was issued conferring on tly 
Government wide powers in connection with all transport “ wheneve; 
the necessities of the nation should make it necessary.”” The Ministry 
of Communications was empowered to requisition or charter ever 
means of transport in private possession. 

The press, commenting on the fact that sanctions had been j: 
force for 100 days, said their continuance was determining a true an 
proper inversion of European relations so far as Italy was concerned 
and “ this is the sole reality,’ wrote the Tribuna. 

Italian resistance to sanctions must not be regarded as an ad- 
mission that “‘ any European policy which may calmly treat as binding 
upon Italy treaties and agreements already defined and on which i: 
is desired to count,” was compatible with sanctions. 

References to Mr. Eden’s speech were critical of the suggestior 
to exhume the plan of the Committee of Five, since this plan had been 
rejected originally because it did not take sufficient account of th 
diplomatic and political positions acquired by Italy on Abyssiniar 
territory in virtue of treaties still in force. Nor had enough account 
been taken of the provocative attitude of Abyssinian and of the Italian 
need for expansion. 

It was announced that Notes, identical in substance, had bee: 
communicated to the British and French Governments regarding th 
consultations for mutual support in the Mediterranean. 

The Note to London stated that no argument had been adopted 
by the British Government in replying to the Italian observations 
on the British Note of January 22nd. The Italian Government there- 
fore maintained its point of view as regards the action and the naval! 
understanding promoted by the British Government, and reserved to 
itself the right to raise the question again. 

February 26th.—The press warned France and Britain ef the con- 
sequences to be expected from supporting an extension of sanctions 
The sanctionist policy was described as being “‘ completed ” by the 
Anglo-French policy in the Mediterranean. 

The “ colossal ’’ concentration of British naval forces there, though 
there was no trace of any menace to British interests in that sea, the 
‘“‘ feverish” preparation in British ports, and the development of 
naval agreements with Mediterranean countries other than Italy were 
cited by Signor Gayda as constituting “a grave and new factor which 
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ipsets not only the relatiors, but also the positions and traditions of 
-he countries interested in the Mediterranean.” 

" Great Britain was accused of taking up a position of permanent 
hostility to the most Mediterranean of the great European Powers. 
it was accordingly necessary that Italy should make “ an attentive 


examination of the naval positions.” 
To France an intimation was given that her military conversa- 
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d Italy MM tions with Great Britain could not be expected not to have repercussions 
d. on Franco-Italian relations, and especially on the agreements of 
accept January 7th, 1935. ofa 

id con. February 27th.—Signor Mussolini received the French Ambassador 
X Ports ind informed him that, as a result of the recent diplomatic contacts 
Nas ny with Berlin, no agreement had been reached between the two countries. 





The conversations had, however, helped to clarify their interests to 
such an extent that an improved atmosphere existed in their relations. 























mth; 
Ben Signor Mussolini was also believed to have referred to the Agree- 
nistr; ment of January, 1935, and explained that an extension of sanctions 
ever: might be interpreted by Italy as a threat to the happy continuance 
of this, with all that such a development might eventually signify in 
en ji the shape of fresh international complications. 
> on February 28th.—It was stated authoritatively that the vote in 
red the French Chamber on the Soviet Pact was not of direct interest to 
Italy, but the opinion was expressed that the Pact would have been 
: ad- preferable in its original form as a multilateral Eastern Pact of Security. 
ding In reference to the Naval Conference it was pointed out that Italy 
ch it could not undertake definite pledges so long as the European and 
Mediterranean situations remained obscure and so long as she had 
tion not been able to rid herself of the distrust she now entertained of the 
heen policy of many countries. Maid 
the Such a clarification could not precede the lifting of sanctions and 
sien the regulation of relations between “the greatest Mediterranean 
ant Power” and the opposition coalition “created between the other 
lian ee countries under pressure from a non-Mediterranean 
ower. 
~ _. March 1st.—National rejoicings for the successes in Abyssinia 
the included the celebration of an open-air Mass for those who fell at Adowa. 
It was attended by the King, Signor Mussolini, and detachments of 
fed troops and of Fascist organizations. 
ie March 2nd.—Statement in Canadian Parliament re address by 
“ Italian Consul-General. (See Canada). 
af March 3rd.—The Cabinet decided to set up a new organization, 
“a the “Inspectorate for the Defence of Savings and the Exercise of 





Credit,” to be the supreme controlling organ of the whole banking 
system. 
In a communiqué issued after the Cabinet meeting, Signor Mussolini 
referred to the U.S. Neutrality Bill and its narrow scope, saying that 
Congress had taken not the slightest notice of the exhortations of the 
League. The American Senators and Deputies, ‘“‘ who have refused 
an embargo on petroleum and other raw materials, have above all 
rendered precious service to the cause of world peace.” 

He also recalled with satisfaction that the attempt outlined in 
Paris—but not by the French Government—to solve the Danubian 
problem without Italy and, therefore, against Italy, had already 
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failed. ‘‘ It is almost superfluous to repeat that a collective regulation 
of the Danube basin cannot be effected without our presence, nor ca, 
it ignore our interests nor those of the States bound to Italy.” 7 

He then announced that an Italo-Austro-Hungarian meeting 
would take place in Rome on March 18th, on the lines of the Rom. 
protocols of March 17th, 1934. He also referred to their attityd 
towards the Naval Conference, and, in conclusion, said that the Italiay 
people understood and felt the historic importance of the effort th 
nation was making in Abyssinia. “ Italy to-day is serving the cays 
of human civilization. From the economic point of view it is working 
strenuously on all sides to realize the maximum of economic gj. 
sufficiency without which a nation can be imposed upon by the 
arrogance of richer nations.” 


Japan. ae 
February 20th.—The General Election was held. There were §7, 


candidates for 466 seats. 

February 21st.—Professor Minobe was shot by a member of , 
patriotic society, who was arrested. 

February 22nd.—The Election resulted in the Minseito (Govern. 
ment) Party obtaining 205 seats and the Seiyukai Party, 174. The 
previous figures had been 146 and 304. The Social Democrats secured 
18 and the Proletarians 6 seats. 

The Minseito’s platform demanded “ constitutional Government ” 
and “ extermination of Fascism.” 

February 25th.—A military coup d’état was carried out in Tokyo 
by some 1,500 troops of the 1st Division, who seized public offices 
during the night and, entering the residences of Ministers, murdered 
the Premier’s brother-in-law; the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
Viscount Saito ; the Minister of Finance, Mr. Takahashi ; the Director- 
General of Military Education, General Watanabe; and the Grand 
Chamberlain, Admiral Suzuki. It was believed that the Premier had 
also been killed. 

The Imperial Guard were called out, and Tokyo was placed under 
‘““ wartime police control.” 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Goto, took over the Premiership 
but the Cabinet resigned subsequently. 

A strict censorship was imposed, but it was understood that the 
3rd Infantry Regiment were responsible for the revolt. When marching 
to the station en route for Manchukuo detachments broke away, led 
by two captains, and seized the Ministries’ buildings (except the Nav 
Office) and the residences of the Premier, etc. 

They issued a manifesto stating that they desired, “‘ at this grave 
moment, when the nation is menaced at home and abroad, to root out 
the traitors who are destroying Japan’s national structure, including 
the Elder Statesman, the senior statesmen’s bloc, the financiers’ blo: 
a certain military bloc, bureaucrats and politicians.” 

The Government, it stated, had been drifting away from the true 
spirit of Japan, and had usurped the Emperor’s prerogatives. ‘ If this 
condition is permitted to continue, the relation of Japan to China, 
Russia, Britain and the United States will become explosive in nature.” 

Count Makino was also attacked, but escaped. The offices of the 
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{sahi Shimbun were wrecked owing, it was believed, to the fact that 
in the Election most of the staff had voted Labour. 

The First Fleet was ordered to Tokyo and the Second Fleet to 
Osaka, to maintain order. 

(The removal cf General Mazaki from the Director-Generalship 
of Military Education in July, which was followed by the murder of 
General Nagata on August 12th, was believed to have played a large 
part in influencing the rebels, since General Mazaki had been identified 
with the extreme nationalist movement. The General had just been 
called as a witness in the Nagata triai). 

February 27th.—Generals Abe, Mazaki and Nishi, members of the 
Supreme War Council, received the young officers’ representatives 
and urged submission in the interests of the nation. Prince Saionji, 
the Elder Statesman, was reported to be in hiding. 

The mutineers refused to surrender, but offered to return quietly 
to barracks at 8 a.m. the next day. 

General Kashii, who was in command of Tokyo under martial law, 
demanded the submission of the insurgents by 1m p.m. (They had 
-acated the Home Office and Police Office in the morning, but remained 
in the Houses of Parliament and the residence of the Premier), 

February 28th.—The mutineers failed to return to barracks and, 
efforts to induce them to do so by peaceful means having failed, General 
Kashii broadcast a statement saying that he was “ taking appropriate 
measures to deal with them.”’ He added that the moral of the Govern- 
ment troops was high, and they were maintaining perfect order outside 


the rebel area. 


An ultimatum ordering the mutineers to return to barracks at 
noon or take the consequences was delivered, but was ignored by the 


leaders. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that, whatever Government 
was formed, there would be no change in foreign policy, and he denied 
that the revolt arose out of the supposed weakness of the Government’s 
foreign policy. 

General Nakamura was appointed Inspector-General of Military 
Education in succession to General Watanabe. 

February 29th.—The mutineers surrendered, following an an 
nouncement by General Kashii that he intended to attack them unless 
they obeyed the Emperor’s order to return to barracks. 

The officers (20 in number) were dismissed from the Service and 

their names published ; the men were disarmed and sent to barracks 
under guard. Captain Nonaka was reported to have committed 
suicide. 
It was announced subsequently that Admiral Okada, the Premier, 
was alive, his brother-in-law having been mistaken for him by the 
mutineers and killed. The Admiral was received by the Emperor, and 
Mr. Goto was relieved from the acting Premiership. 

General Kashii’s message to the rebels read: ‘ Soldiers, you have 
obeyed your officers, but his Majesty now orders you to return to 
barracks. If you resist you will be rebels and have your names stained 
for ever. It is not too late. You must instantly return to the Army, 


and you will be pardoned. . . .” 
The Asahi, referring to the prospects of a military Government 
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being formed, warned its readers that any departure from Mr. Taks. 
hashi’s financial policy would inflict a grave shock to credit. 


March 2nd.—Prince Saionji arrived at the Palace for consultation: 
in which Admiral Okada, Count Makino, and the Minister of Wa; 
took part. 

The Asahi, in an article on the views of the Supreme Military 
Council, said the Army would investigate and remove the causes oj 
the unrest. Although the affair rose within the Army, “ the nation 
as a whole should co-operate to prevent its recurrence; the Army 
desires a strong Cabinet to stabilize the people’s livelihood, provide 
for national defence, and renovate foreign policy.” 

A Major belonging to the disaffected regiment was stated to have 
committed suicide on failing to induce the mutineers to remain ip 
their barracks. The Hochi published an account of the suicide of a 
lieutenant of the Imperial Guard, who had been on duty on Feb. 
ruary 27th and 28th with the Government troops. He and his wife 
had committed hara-kiri as an example to the soldiers who, in spite 
of General Kashii’s “‘ fatherly advice,” had ‘‘ showed no sign of bringing 
the matter to an end and dying honourably by their own will.” 

General Doihara’s statement re North China. (See China). 


March 3rd.—The former War Minister, Mr. Hayashi, was under. 
stood to have informed General Kawashima, the present Minister, 
that he and his colleagues of the Supreme War Council (Generals 
Araki, Mazaki, Abe, Nishi, Terauchi and Uyeda) accepted responsibility 
for the mutiny. They accordingly wished to resign. 


League of Nations. 

March 2nd.—The Committee of Eighteen met, and M. Flandin 
proposed that the Committee of Thirteen should be summoned, to see 
whether it could make a fresh appeal to the belligerents to put an end 
to the war. Before continuing the discussions (in the Committee of 
Eighteen) he suggested the Committee of Thirteen should consider 
this proposal. 

Mr. Eden said he was prepared to agree, but went on to point 
out that it need not cause any undue delay, since the Committee of 
Eighteen still had work to do in connection with improving the existing 
sanctions. 

As to the experts’ report on the oil embargo, ‘‘ the British Govern- 
ment,” he said, “are prepared to accept any decision to which the 
Committee may come. But I must make it clear that, having con- 
sidered the evidence of the experts’ report, the British Government 
are in favour of the imposition of an oil embargo by the members o/ 
the League and are prepared to join in the application of such a sanction 
if the other supplying and transporting States, who are members of 
the League, are prepared to do likewise.”’ 

M. Potemkin (U.S.S.R.) was understood to have intimated that 
his Government agreed with Mr. Eden’s proposal, and the Rumanian, 
Turkish and Yugoslav delegates also expressed agreement. 

M. Flandin also informed the Committee that France had taken 
steps to act in co-operation with Spain to apply sanctions in Morocco, 
and was consulting the other Powers concerned with a view to extending 
them to Tangier. 
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March 3rd.—The Committee of Thirteen adopted a resolution 
stating that it addressed “‘ to both belligerents an urgent appeal for 
the immediate opening of negotiations within the framework of the 
League and in the spirit of the Covenant with a view to the prompt 
cessation of hostilities and the definite restoration of peace. The 
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Military Committee will meet on March roth to hear the replies of the two 
AUSeS of Governments.” 

+ Nation Mr. Eden was understood to have accepted this procedure only 
e Army on the distinct understanding that the work of the Committee of 
Provide Eighteen on the question of the oil embargo should not be interrupted 






or delayed. 


The Netherlands. 
February 19th.—Speaking on the Budget in Parliament the Foreign 


Minister, after defending the Government’s League of Nations policy, 
said they were prepared for consultations should the question of the 
redistribution of raw materials be dealt with. 

Referring to statements in the British House of Commons on 
February 5th regarding mandated territories and colonies, he said : 
“Never, never, will Holland cede one square inch of her territory, 
even to serve the claims for expansion of other nations.” 
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Paraguay. ; , 
February 19th.—Colonel Franco arrived in Asuncion and was 


given an enthusiastic welcome. A proclamation was issued assuring 

the business world that there was no possibility of a counter-revolution 

as the garrisons in the interior had sworn allegiance to the new régime. 
February 20th.—President Franco appointed Dr. Stefanici Minister 










indin of Foreign Affairs, and Dr. Luis Estevez, Minister of Finance. The other 
D see Ministers were : The Interior, Dr. Gomez Estevez ; Agriculture, Sefior 
end Cabellero ; and Justice and Education, Dr. Jover-Peralta. 

4 of February 21st.—General Estigarribia, the C.-in-C. in the Chaco 
sider War, returned to Asuncion and was arrested, together with ex-President 





Ayala and Dr. Riart, the former Foreign Minister. 

February 25th.—The President ordered the establishment of a 
Central Bank, through which all foreign exchange operations would 
be required to pass. 
























mel Poland. 

‘ February 19th.—General Goring arrived in Warsaw, accompanied 
od by one of the Secretaries of State. 
yr February 21st.—The Gazeta Polska published a leading article 
of calling on the Soviet Government to pay Poland the 30 million gold 
roubles due under the Peace Treaty signed at Riga on March roth, 1921 
of (The sum represented the Polish share of the assets of the Russian 
° Empire, and the Treaty provided for its payment before April 22nd, 

1922). 
a, February 23rd.—General Goring left for Berlin. 
February 25th.—It was announced that 75 leaders and members 

. of the Nazi Deutsche Arbeiter Bewegung had been arrested at Kattowice 
» charged with conspiracy to separate Upper Silesia from Poland. 
8 February 28th.—The Czechoslovak Minister presented his letters 





of credence to President Moscicki and, in a speech, referred to the 
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common aims of the two nations throughout history, their neighbourly 
relations, reciprocal interests, etc. (There had been a delay of nearly 
nine months in the presentation of credentials). : 

The Gazeta Polska reminded its readers that MM. Barthou and 
Laval had both stated that the Franco-Soviet Pact would not in any 
way violate the French alliance with Poland. From the Polish side 
it had been established that there was no connection between the 
alliance and the Soviet Pact. 

Therefore, no new obligations under that agreement affected 
Poland. At the same time Polish-Soviet relatiors were based on the 
Pact of Non-Aggression of 1932 and the London Protocol for defining 
the aggressor. 

February 29th.—Colonel Beck left for Brussels. 


Rumania. 
February 20th.—The King arrived back in Bucharest. 


Spain. 

February 19th.—The Government resigned, and Sefior Azaiia 
formed a Cabinet, with Sefior Barcia as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Sefior Franco, Minister of Finance. The other portfolios were 
distributed as follows: The Interior, Sefior Salvador ; Justice, Seiior 
Lara; Agriculture, Sefor Punes; Labour, Sefior Ramos; War, 
Sefior Masquelet ; Marine, Sefior Giral ; Public Works, Sefior Quiroga ; 
Education, Sefior Domingo ; and Industry, Sefior Vega. 

The Cabinet was composed of Republicans—nine members of 
Izquierda Republicana, and three of Union Republicana, with a non- 
political general at the War Office, and without the participation of 
Socialists. 

Conditions at Saragossa returned to normal. 

The Catalan Corts met in the Parliament building, and passed 
a resolution of sympathy with Sefior Companys and other imprisoned 
members of the former Cabinet. Only the members of the Left were 
present, and the meeting was held to assert the right to the existence 
of the Assembly, which had been suspended by the Central Govern- 
ment after the October revolt. 

February 20th.—The Cabinet decided to reinstate all the Municipal 
Councils, not subject to judicial prosecution, elected on April 12th, 
1931, and subsequently suspended. (Some of them had already been 
reinstated by the previous Government). 

Sefior Azafia broadcast an address in which he appealed for calm 
and asked his followers to be patient until the amnesty became a legal 
reality. The Cortes would prepare a great work of national reconstruc- 
tion, and for this it was essential that there should be no distarbances. 
There would be no persecution, provided that citizens remained within 
the law. 

At Barcelona a demonstration in favour of an amnesty for prisoners 
led to collisions with the police, who fired, wounding eight people, one 
fatally. 

At Murcia and Alicante martial law was proclaimed, owing to 
attacks by demonstrators on the headquarters of the Popular Action 
Party and on a Roman Catholic newspaper office. 
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The election figures for Catalonia showed that 705,664 votes 






" : 
_ nad been cast for the Left, and 487,810 for the Right. 

: Large numbers of prisoners were released in many towns owing 
ou and 1) the local authorities having decided to anticipate the expected 
in any amnesty. 

h side February 21st.—The Cabinet met and presented to the President 





of the Republic an amnesty decree which he approved and submitted 
to the Permanent Committee of the Cortes. 

Martial law was proclaimed at Teneriffe. 

Socialist demonstrations were reported from Malaga, Bilbao, 
Toledo, Santander and San Sebastian, but no serious incidents 
yccurred. 

Sefior Dencas, the Separatist leader, and Senior Badia, the ex- 
Chief of the Barcelona Police, returned from France and were welcomed 
by the populace. 

February 22nd.—The Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, by 
a majority vote, included in the amnesty Sefior Companys and the 
members of his Cabinet, who were all released from prison, 

The Minister of Agriculture suspended the return of the estates 
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Zana 
airs, to the grandees or payments of indemnities to them. (It was under- 
were stood that the Government would ask Parliament to revoke the law 
efor voted to that effect). 
Nar, Over 1,000 employees of the Madrid municipality were dismissed 
ga ; to allow the reinstatement of the 1931 municipalities, and all over the 
country the readmission of officials and employees in ministries, offices, 
| of railway and tramway companies, banks, etc., who had lost their positions 
on- for taking part in a revolutionary strike, involved numerous dismissals 
| of of men who had come forward, in many cases at personal risk, to help 
the constituted authorities at the time of the strikes. 
The amnesty in Asturias involved the release of many thousands 
sed who had fought against the Civil Guard. 
ed At Bilbao demonstrations were held in favour of Basque autonomy. 
“ In a statement to a British press representative the Prime Minister 
a said law and order existed throughout the country and the state of 
alarm would very shortly be withdrawn. Their policy was to carry 
al out as quickly as possible the Republican programme outlined in the 
h pact which formed the platform of the Popular Front. 





It was not considered desirable at present for the Sccialists to 
take part in the Government, but they would support it wholeheartedly. 
He expressed much satisfaction at the fact that in the Permanent 











r Committee of the Cortes representatives of the National Frent (com- 

. prizing Catholics and Conservatives) had voted for the amnesty. 

:. The Government would persecute no one, and he added, “* Fascism 

n in Spain is of no importance.”” He pointed out that in general the 
people throughout the country, even the poorest, were spiritually 

5 civilized, and now the nation was awake politically also. They were 

. at the beginning of a time of great advance in many directions— 





cultural, educaticnal, economic, political, spiritual and material. 

The Foreign Minister informed the foreign press that Spain’s 
policy would be one of co-operation in the maintenance of world peace 
through the League, and they would carry out their duty at Geneva 
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as a loyal member. ‘“ It is our ambition,” he said, “‘ to help to creat. 
a universal conscience which will result in the world being ruled by 
reason and not by force.” 

February 24th.Among released political prisoners who wor 
welcomed by the populace in Madrid was Sefior Pefia, the “ genera). 
issimo ” of the Asturian revolt. 

February 25th.—The Cabinet drew up a decree-law annulling the 
law of January 2nd, 1935, suspending the Catalan Statute, and this 
was approved by the President of the Republic. It was then sent ¢, 
the Permanent Committee of the Cortes. 

February 27th.—The Home Minister announced the abolition oj 
the censorship, and the state of alarm was raised in the five provinces 
in which a second ballot was to be held. 

The Permanent Committee of the Cortes decided to authorize 
the Catalan Corts to meet for the purpose of nominating a President 
of the Generalidad only. 

Sefior Companys and his councillors issued a statement expressing 
disappointment with the decision, and his supporters argued that as 
he had always been the Catalan President, it was unnecessary to 
nominate him again. 

February 29th.—The Left Front held a large demonstration jp 
Madrid, attended by Senor Companys and many revolutionary leaders, 
One speaker said he brought a “ salutation that will go straight to 
your hearts from the Soviet Union, whose sympathy was with you 
during the glorious gesture of the October revolt. ...” He also 
described the Bank of Spain as the chief enemy of the Republic. 

A leading woman Communist advocated a clearing of the ad- 
ministrative departments of all enemies of the Republic ; they were 
living in a revolutionary period, and should not be stopped by so-called 
legal considerations. 

Sefior Gil Robles gave an interview to the foreign press in which 
he emphasized that his party was, by nature and political faith, 
Republican. He had no desire to be a Dictator, and had always acted, 
and would continue to act, lawfully. 

His party would carry out “reasoned but not systematic” 
opposition to the Government. Sefior Azafia had a very difficult 
time ahead, as the extreme elements were already urging him to under- 
take more radical measures than were provided for in the election pact. 

March ist.—A larger demonstration, comprizing all groups from 
Communists to Moderate Republicans marched before the Presidency 
of the Council (where Sefior Azafia and other Ministers appeared on 
the balcony) and displayed banners demanding the head of Seiior 
Gil Robles. 

Demands were presented to the Government, including in- 
demnities for the relatives of those killed in the revolt, an extension of 
the amnesty to persons imprisoned before it, the arrest of those con- 
cerned in suppressing it, and an immediate plan for the relief of 
unemployment. 

A decree was issued ordering the reinstatement of all employees 
dismissed as a result of political strikes since January 1st, 1934. Also 
the re.establishment of pay-rolls as they had been on October 4th, 1934, 
and indemnities for the workers readmitted for the time they were out 

of employment. 
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ruled } Senor Companys arrived in Barcelona as President of Catalonia, 
ed by 


accompanied by six condemned members of his Government. He 
received an enthusiastic welcome and, in a speech to the populace, 


































ho Were aid he harboured no vengeance, but would strive only to do justice 
Seneral. and to profit by the lesson of experience. 
lling the 
and this February 26th.—The Liberal-Conservative press, referring to 
Sent to Mr. Eden’s speech, expressed satisfaction at his attitude towards re- 
le os armament and said his arguments sounded honest because the British 
vin - Empire really had no interest except in peace. The “ British League 
Kes of Nations ” maintained a Pax Britannica among themselves, and this 
ithor; collective peace was a natural starting point for the ideas of the British 
——— Government for a collective world peace. 
esident 
essing Switzerland. - ; . 
io __ February 20th.—The Government received from the German 
ary to Minister a Note declaring that their action in prohibiting Nazi organi- 
zations was inadmissible, and taking exception to the political demon- 
ion in stration it implied. It expressed the expectation that the decision 
or tie would be cancelled. ; ; > 
cht to _ February 28th.—A Note from the Government explaining the 
: : decision to ban Nazi organizations was handed to the German Minister. 





h you 


+ aie This declared that the Nazi Party “* possesses the qualities and character 


of a corporation according to public law. The heads of the Party 
abroad, even if regarded by the country of residence as private persons, 
are in the eyes of Germany persons possessing official attributes and 
having efficial duties to perform.” 

The murder of Herr Gustloff had merely caused the Government 
to examine the question as to whether the central and branch leadership 
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oy of the Nazi Party in Switzerland could be tolerated rather sooner than 
it otherwise would have done. 
cted, 
tic ” Syria. " P = as : , : 
acult February 22nd.—The Prime Minister, Sheikh Taj-ed-Din, resigned 
ie and a Cabinet of men outside politics was formed by Atta Pasha. (The 
et Sheikh was considered to be pro-French). ait 
— __ Leading members of the press left for Mecca, on pilgrimage, and 
ie it was understood they intended to appeal for help from the people 
ype of Saudi Arabia. The President of the Syrian Parliament, who had 
“ae appealed, some time previously, to the Hejaz and to Iraq, was reported 
to have received favourable replies. 
™ _ February 25th.—-A letter from the High Commissioner to the 
cal Prime Minister was published in which the former affirmed his desire 
sts to facilitate the realization of the legitimate aspirations of Syria, ?.e., 
of to proceed, within the limits of the Parliamentary institutions and in 
conformity with the directions of the League, to organize means for 

_ reconciling the territorial unity of Syria with respect for the rights 
Iso of minorities. 

__ When confidence had been restored it would be possible to arrange 
a for the resumption of Parliamentary activities and institute a policy 





aiming at the conclusion of a treaty on the Anglo-Iraqi pattern, and so 
for the admission of Syria to the League. 
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The High Commissioner promised to release prisoners awaiting 
trial and to give indulgent consideration to the question of pardon, 
for those condemned for their share in the recent troubles 

The Prime Minister announced that his Cabinet was a transitional 
one formed to put the High Commissioner’s promises into effect ang 
prepare for a return to Parliamentary life. 


February 28th.—The Nationalists issued a statement on the 
promises made by the High Commissioner to the Premier. This 
reviewed events since 1926 and said that previous promises had beep 
deceptive owing to a lack of precision. 

March 3rd.—The High Commissioner informed the Nationalis 
leaders that the promises he had made in his letter of February 25t) 
had been approved by the French Government, and he accepted their 
proposal that an elected Syrian delegation should go to Paris to submit 
its views as to the preparation of a treaty, which would confer oy 
Syria rights not infericr to those enjoved by Irak. 


U.S.A. 

February 19th.—Senator Borah, speaking on the 204th anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington, made a strong plea for the 
rigid maintenance of a foreign policy deducible from Washington’: 
advice that “ the great rule of conduct fer us in regard to foreign nations 
is in extending our commercial relations to have with them as little 
political connection as possible.” 

He strongly attacked the argumert that the traditional policy 
of U.S. neutrality “impedes or embarrasses the cause of peace and 
weighs against the betterment of world conditions.” Also, he resented 
the suggestion that in the event of a world war they would have any 
moral responsibility owing to their neutrality. If they yielded to the 
demand that, because a tribunal to which they did not belong dencunced 
a nation as an aggressor and called upon them to help punish it they 
would have forfeited the last vestige of control over their foreign policy 
and would necessarily beccme a party to every war or controversy 
in Europe. 

Collective action against the supposed aggressor did not mean 
peace ; it inevitably meant war unless the nation was too weak to 
resist, and then it meant oppression. 

The Senator also reminded the country that in the Manchunan 
invasion Mr. Stimson had appealed to the nations dominant in the 
League for co-operation in the interest of treaty and territorial integrity. 
Great Britain then declared she would remain neutral. He made no 
complaint of this, but he denied Britain’s right to brand the United 
States as favouring war or pursuing a selfish course in adopting the 
policy of neutrality in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

In that case Great Britain’s interests were directly affected, so 
““ the British Navy moves to the scene of danger. There is no longer 
neutrality because it is not to the interest of the British Empire to have 
neutrality. There is an aggressor in this instance because the interests 
of Great Britain are vitally affected.” 

February 23rd.—The President broadcast an appeal to people o! 
all religious creeds throughout the world to unite in the fight of belie! 
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It was all faith that was being called into question, 
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against unbelief. 


not specific beliefs. } 
February 28th.—The Federal Advisory Council repeated to the 


rederal Reserve Board the recommendation made in May and again 
S recently that the Board should take action to reduce the very 
large excess of reserves of member banks, and so lessen the risk of 
credit inflation. 

The President announced that he would seek from Congress new 
revenue totalling some $1,137 million, to cover amortization of the 
sldiers’ bonus at the rate of $120 million a year for nine years ; 
provision of a permanent substitute for the processing taxes, calling 
for $500 million; and the current year’s loss of revenue from the 
rocessing taxes on account of the adverse decision on the A.A.A. 

February 29th.—The President signed the new Neutrality Resolu- 
tion, and issued a statement in which he said that the policies announced 
by Mr. Hull and himself in October would be maintained in effect. 
He admitted that the “ high moral duty ” he had urged of restricting 
exports of essential war materials to belligerents had not been the 
subject of legislation, but it was clear to him that “ greatly to exceed 
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~—a that basis with the result of earning profits not possible during peace, 

= the and especially with the result of giving actual assistance to the carrying 

= ; on of war, would serve to magnify the very evil of war which we seek 

— to prevent.” 

little P This being his view, he renewed his appeal of October 5th to the 
{merican people to conduct their trade in such a way that it could 

policy not be said they were seizing new opportunities for profit or giving aid 

> and to the continuation of war. 

ented March 1st.—It was understood that the Treasury had asked for 

> any a loan of $1,800 million, of which $80 million was required to supplement 

0 the its cash reserves for relief and farm and soldiers’ bonuses. $1,250 

nced million was to be the amount to be raised in cash. 

they March 2nd.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that the 

olicy cash loan of $1,250 million had been heavily over-subscribed. 

ersy March 3rd.—The President sent a message to Congress suggesting 






the imposition of a graduated tax on undistributed corporate profits, 
to replace the existing capital stock tax, the tax on corporate incomes 
























lean 

: to and the corporate excess profits tax. It also recommended the im- 
position of new processing taxes on a broader basis than hitherto, and 

Tan 1 “ windfall” tax to recover revenues lost through the invalidation 

the of the A.A.A. (The tax on corporate profits was expected to bring 

ty. in some $1,614 million. The Treasury had informed the President 

no that, in the calendar year 1936, $4,500 million of corporate income 

red would be withheld from the stock-holders). 

‘he In his message he said the accumulation of surplus in corporations 
controlled by taxpayers with large incomes was encouraged by the 

50 present freedom of undistributed income from surtaxes, and this was 

er not equitable. 

ve 

ts USSR. 

February 19th.—The Executive Committee of the Comintern issued 
of a report on progress made in France, Czechoslovakia and other countries 
of towards realizing the programme adopted by the World Congress in 

The French section had attained the first position, 





August, 1935. 
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previously held by Germany, and had trebled its membership in two 
years. Communists had obtained a large measure of control of the 
trade unions, and the French section had organized, since the Congres; 
nine special central and provincial party schools, and had passed 8 
comrades through a course of training. 


February 21st.—Polish press article claiming payment of sum Owing 
by Soviet Government. (See Poland). 


February 2znd.—It was understood that the Government had 
abandoned its claim for neutral representatives on the commission to 
enquire into the fighting on the Manchukuo frontier on January 3oth. 


February 23rd.—Writing on the 18th anniversary of the creation 
of the Red Army, Pravda stated that the country was ready to fight 
both Japan and Germany. Even the railway system, hitherto regarded 
as the weakest point in the defences was described as “ the Red Army’s 
twin brother, ready to handle all strategic problems.” 


February 24th.—The Deputy-Commissar for Foreign Affairs was 
understood to have suggested to Tokyo the setting up of a second 
frontier commission to investigate the incidents on the frontier of 
Outer Mongolia. 

In reply to questions from Tokyo as to what interest they had in 
that country he stated that they had helped it in its peril in 1921, 
and had been obliged to protect its independence. 


February 28th.—Izvestia, referring to the Pact with France, pointed 
out that it was only a means of making Germany “ disposed ”’ to join 
the collective system. Pravda connected the campaign against it 
with the events in Japan and alleged that the incidents on the Man- 
churian and Manchukuo-Mongolian frontiers had been provoked in 
order to prevent the ratification of the Pact by frightening the French. 


March tst.—The press represented the Tokyo outbreaks as likely 
to hasten the beginning of a war in Asia, and described General Araki 
as a bitter enemy of the U.S.S.R. and the real leader of the activity 
of the junior officers. 


March 2nd.—In connection with the introduction of a new rate 
for foreign currency the State Bank was ordered by decree to recalculate 
the rouble on the value of all foreign currency in its possession. 

Under the new rate for trading and exchange operations the 
pound was to equal approximately 25 roubles, while a rouble was to 
equal 3 francs (French). The decree was to come into force on April Ist. 


Venezuela. 

March 2nd.—President Contreras appointed Dr. Lara, Minister 
of Finance ; Colonel Medina, Minister of Defence ; Dr. Perez, Educa- 
tion; Dr. Adriani, Agriculture; and Dr. Rivero, Communications. 


Yugoslavia. 

February 18th.—Following disturbances, which recurred on two 
occasions, in the Skupshtina, the session was abandoned. 

February 22nd.—M. Hodza arrived in Belgrade, and after a meeting 
with the Prime Minister a statement was issued saying that the two 
statesmen had come to the conclusion that all aspirations towards a 
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closer economic co-operation in the Danube Basin should be supported, 
conformity with the agreements of the Little Entente. 

These aspirations, however, were in no case directed against any 
State. On the contrary, the Danubian countries must reckon with the 
sipport of others, and of the Great Powers of Central and Western 
Europe in particular. 

M. Hodza informed the Vreme that he regarded the present moment 
sa psychological one. 

February 24th.—M. Hodza left Belgrade. As the result of his 
conversations it was reported that he had altered his original plans 
and now recognized that certain political questions in which Yugo- 
savia was particularly interested must be settled before any step 
forward was made in economic co-cperation and collective security 
on the Danube. 

February 25th.—Further disturbances cccurred in the Skupshtina, 
and the Opposition walked out. 
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